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Hon.  Louis   Stern 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CLUB 
PRESIDING 


The  President:  I  will  ask  Eev.  Dr.  Worthington  to 
ask  grace. 

K  ev.  Dr.  Worthington  :  Our  praise  to  Thee,  0  God ! 
Thou  givest  us  our  meat  in  due  season ;  Thou  openest  Thy 
hand  and  fillest  all  things  living  with  plenteousness.  Bless 
this  provision  of  Thy  bounty  to  our  use  and  enable  us  by 
Thy  grace  to  follow  the  good  examples  of  all  Thy  servants 
departed  this  life  in  Thy  faith  and  fear.  We  ask  it  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 

The  President:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Another 
year  has  taken  wings  and  joined  the  thousands  of  others 
that  have  gone  before,  and  to-night  it  is  again  my  pleasure 
to  welcome  you  on  this  anniversary  of  the  natal  day  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  to  do  homage  to  his  memory. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  place  among  the  world's  immortals 
is  secure  beyond  peradventure.  But  we  commemorate  his 
birthday  because  of  the  affection  and  reverence  which  he 
inspires  in  all  who  are  devoted  to  the  great  cause  of  hu- 
manity. 

We  commemorate  his  birthday  because  in  so  doing  we 
stimulate  and  elevate  our  own  patriotism. 

We  commemorate  his  birthday  because  we  remember 
with  exultation  that  he  was  a  charter  member  of  that  great, 
that  beneficent  political  orcranizntinn  to  which  we  owe  al- 
legiance  and  whose  name  the  Club  bears.     (Applause.) 
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To  me  it  appears  that  the  feeling  of  love  and  veneration 
for  this  truly  good  man  is  more  and  more  intensified  as  the 
years  go  by,  and  when  problems  and  difficult  matters  of 
State  beset  us  we  must  find  courage  and  inspiration  from 
what  was  accomplished  during  the  crucial  days  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  steered  the  Ship  of  State  in  the  most 
momentous  times  in  the  country's  history.      (Applause.) 

While  the  issues  that  confront  this  great  country  from 
time  to  time  may  appear  for  the  moment  insurmountable, 
yet  with  that  farsightedness  of  the  men  who  are  called  upon 
to  administer  the  various  functions  of  the  Government, 
they  will  be  solved,  and  solved  in  a  way  that  will  add  lustre 
not  alone  to  the  men  at  the  helm,  but  to  that  great  body  of 
American  citizens  who  never  fail  to  grasp  subjects  of  mo- 
ment when  properly  placed  before  them. 

All  we  must  do  is  to  be  true  to  ourselves,  and  never  lose 
faith  in  the  people  of  this  country.  (Applause.)  Read 
the  magnificent  speech  of  Ex-Secretary  of  War  Root,  de- 
livered the  other  evening  at  the  Union  League  Club,  and 
then  ask  yourselves,  when  such  men  are  always  to  be  found, 
and  ready  to  take  up  the  difficult  problems  of  government, 
whether  in  affairs  of  State,  of  the  Navy,  of  the  War,  of 
Commerce,  and  other  departments,  whether  this  country 
need  lose  faith  in  its  continual  progress  and  advance- 
ment. 

We  can  best  keep  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday  by  con- 
stantly laboring  for  our  country  according  to  our  opportu- 
nities, as  he  labored  for  it  in  his  day.  We  can  best  keep 
it  by  manfully  battling  against  whatever  tends  to  lower 
the  standard  of  public  service  (applause),  and  bearing  in 
mind  his  fervent  entreaty  in  behalf  of  government  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people."     (Applause.) 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  not  going  to  encroach 
any  further  upon  your  time,  and  before  introducing  the 
men  of  distinction  and  eminence  who  will  address  vou  on 
the  subjects  assigned  to  them,  will  ask  the  Chairman  of  the 
Dinner  Committee  to  read  letters  and  telegrams  from  the 
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President  and  other  leading  citizens  of  the  country  who  are 
unable  to  be  here  with  us  to-night.  And  before  I  ask  the 
Chairman  of  that  Committee  to  read  these  letters,  I  will 
ask  you  to  have  your  glasses  filled  and  rise  and  drink  the 
liea lth  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  (Applause.) 
Now  I  will  ask  Mr.  Robert  N".  Kenyon,  Chairman  of  the 
Dinner  Committee,  to  read  these  letters. 

Mr.  Robert  X.  Kenyon  :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen — Some  of  the  distinguished  leaders  of  our 
Nation  and  our  Party  whom  we  had  hoped  to  have  here  to- 
night to  enjoy  with  us  the  pleasures  of  this  occasion  have 
been  unable  to  come  by  reason  of  public  service.  They 
have  sent  letters  of  regret,  of  which  I  have  time  to  read  but 
three  or  four.  The  first  is  from  one  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Club  for  twenty  years,  our  most  distinguished 
member,  the  President  of  the  United  States.  (Applause 
and  cheers.) 


February  3,  1904. 

My  dear  Mr.  Kenyon: 

It  is  a  natter  of  great  regret  to  me  that  I  can  not  be 
with  the  Republican  Club  on  the  occasion  of  the  Lincoln  Dinner. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  celebration  of  Lincoln's  birth- 
day has  more  than  any  mere  historic  significance.   The  par- 
ticular problems  which  Lincoln  had  to  meet  have  passed  away; 
but  the  spirit,  the  purpose,  the  methods  with  which  he  met  them 
are  as  needed  now  as  they  ever  were,  and  will  be  needed  as 
long  as  free  government  exists,  as  long  as  a  free  people  tries 
successfully  to  meet  its  manifold  responsibilities.    The 
principles  for  which  Lincoln  contended  are  elemental  and  basic. 
He  strove,  for  peace  if  possible,  but  for  justice  in  any  event; 
he  strove  for  a  brotherhood  of  mankind,  based  on  the  theory 
that  each  man  can  conserve  his  own  liberty  only  by  paying 
scrupulous  regard  to  the  liberty  of  others.   He  strove  to  bring 
about  that  union  of  kindliness  and  disinterestedness,  with 
strength  and  courage  upon  which  as  a  foundation  our  institutions 
must  rest  if  they  are  rto  remain  unshaken  bv  time. 

With  cordial  well  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  organi- 
zation, believe  me, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  Robert  N.  Kenyon,  Chairman, 
54  West  40th  Street, 
New  York. 


STATE  OF   NEW    YORK 

EXECUTIVE   CHAMBER 
ALBANY 


January  19,  1904. 


Mr.  Robert  N.  Kenyon, 

54  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

I  have  your  favor  of  January  16th,  inviting  me  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
Club  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  be  present  at  their  annual  Lincoln  Banquet  as  its 
guest. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  unable  to  accept  the  invitation  you  extend  because 
of  an  engagement  to  be  elsewhere  on  that  evening. 

Thanking  you  most  cordially  for  your  courtesy  and  with  kind  regards,  I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 

B.  B.  Odell,  Jr. 


UNITED   STATES   SENATE 
WASHINGTON 

January  19,  1904. 

Mr.  Robert  N.  Kenyon,  Chairman, 

54  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Kenyon  : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  highly  esteemed  favor  of  January  18,  inviting  me, 
in  your  very  pleasing  and  informal  way,  to  be  present  at  the  Lincoln  Banquet  of  the 
Republican  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York,  to  be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  Feb- 
ruary 12th,  as  the  guest  of  the  Club.  It  would  be  very  pleasing  to  me  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  the  Club  on  this  occasion,  if  I  consistently  could,  but  my  official  duties 
will  compel  my  presence  in  the  City  of  Washington  at  that  time,  and  I  find  myself 
under  the  necessity,  which  I  deprecate  and  regret,  of  declining  the  invitation. 

With  hearty  thanks,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

T.  C.  Platt. 


Mr.  Hanna,  Chairman. 
Mr.  Dryden. 
Mr.  Foster,  La. 
Elmer  Dover,    Clerk. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills 


Washington,  January  10,  1904. 
Mr.  Robert  N.  Kenyon,  Chairman, 

54  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  and  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  invitation  to  attend  the  Lincoln  Dinner  to  be  given  by  the  Republican 
Club,  February  12th.  However,  I  am  compelled  to  decline  all  invitations  which  will 
take  me  away  from  Washington  during  the  present  session  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
physically  unable  to  meet  the  demands  which  a  general  acceptance  would  entail,  and 
in  addition,  cannot  with  any  degree  of  certainty  plan  for  an  absence  from  the  city 
with  so  many  important  measures  pending  in  the  Senate. 

I  appreciate  the  invitation  and  your  personal  letter  supplementing  it,  and  regret 
that  it  cannot  be  my  pleasure  to  accept. 

Truly  yours, 

M.  A.  Hanna. 


PULLMAN  BUILDING 

CHICAGO 

January  23,  1904. 

Robert  N.  Kenyon,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Committee, 
15  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir  : 

It  gives  me  special  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  your  Com- 
mittee in  extending  to  me  an  invitation  to  attend  the  18th  Annual  Lincoln  Dinner,  to 
be  given  by  the  Republican  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  February 
12th. 

Although,  for  reasons  to  which  I  have  so  often  given  expression  it  seems  better 
that  I  should  refrain  from  availing  myself  of  invitations  of  this  character,  they  are 
none  the  less  gratefully  received  by  me,  and  I  beg  you  will  convey  to  the  members  of 
the  Club  the  assurance  of  my  heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  sentiments  which  prompt 
them  to  honor  the  memory  of  my  father  by  these  annual  observances  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  T.  Lincoln. 


ADDRESS  OF 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  LL.D. 


The  President:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — The  Club, 
at  its  annual  banquets,  has  listened  to  many  an  eloquent 
oration  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  I  am  sure  that  none  of 
the  eulogists  of  Lincoln  whom  our  Club  has  invited  to 
speak  from  this  forum  has  received  a  heartier  welcome 
than  that  which  awaits  the  orator  who  is  now  about  to  ad- 
dress you.  He  is  a  man  of  letters  and  a  man  of  eloquence, 
an  incisive  and  brilliant  essayist,  and  a  master  of  the  art 
of  public  speaking. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  our  fellow- 
townsman,  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  :  Mr.  President  and  Gentle- 
men— Among  the  fairy  stories  of  achievement  that  have 
been  told,  or  better  still,  that  have  been  lived  on  this  con- 
tinent, none  certainly  is  more  inspiring  than  that  which  is 
told  of  the  man  whose  mersory  we  recall  to-night.  And  I 
can  think  of  nothing  for  the  moment  more  profitable  than 
to  trace  the  stages  by  which  this  man  fitted  himself  for  the 
great  work  which  he  so  magnificently  performed.  It  has 
been  the  theory  in  this  country — we  are  fast  learning  bet- 
ter— that  heroes  are  born,  not  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  hero  must  not  only  be  born,  but  made.  In  our  em- 
phasis upon  individual  initiative,  upon  the  native  force  of 
the  man,  upon  the  power  of  character,  we  have  sometimes 
undervalued  the  power  and  the  necessity  of  education. 
We  are  in  the  condition,  I  think,  of  the  man  who  was  asked 
if  he  played  the  violin,  and  replied:  "I  don't  know;  I 
never  have  tried."  This  attitude  was  illustrated  by  the 
small  boy  in  the  country  town,  the  hope  and  pride  of  his 
family,  who  was  sent  to  the  office  of  the  village  lawyer  to 
study  law,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  when  his  father 
said    to   him :     "Well,    Jim,    what   do   you   think   of   the 
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law?"  "I  don't  think  much  of  it/'  he  replied;  "faint 
what  they  say  it  is.  I  am  sorry  I  learned  it."  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Every  natural  force,  every  native  talent,  which  is  to 
reach  its  end,  its  highest  development,  must  be  trained, 
and  there  never  was  yet  a  great  force  well  directed  to  a 
great  end  which  was  not  intelligently  directed,  and  never 
a  great  man  climbed  to  a  great  height  who  did  not  plan  his 
ascent,  never  a  great  achievement  made  that  was  not  made 
as  the  result  of  a  long  preparation.  The  victories  of  life 
are  not  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  where  they  are  won. 
The  victories  of  life,  like  victories  of  war,  are  won  years 
in  advance  of  the  day  when  the  battle  is  waged.  The  vic- 
tory in  Port  Arthur  a  day  or  two  ago  was  not  won  sud- 
denly (applause),  because  a  group  of  audacious  and  brave 
men  dashed  without  intelligence  or  forethought  or  pre- 
meditation into  that  great  harbor.  It  has  been  in  the  way 
of  being  won  every  day  for  the  last  ten  years.  (Applause.) 
The  battle  of  Manila  was  not  won  in  the  harbor  of  Manila 
(applause)  ;  it  was  won  years  before  at  Annapolis,  and  it 
was  won  again  in  the  preparation  at  Hong  Kong.  Never 
a  great  deed  done  that  is  not  done  because  a  man  has  made 
himself  ready  to  do  the  ^r*^.  No  man  ever  yet  rose  obscure, 
summoned  by  any  sudden  call  in  any  great  assembly,  and 
sat  down  famous  because  the  hour  inspired  him.  No 
man.  as  you  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  from  long  and 
suffering  experience,  ever  has  anything  in  him  when  he  is 
on  his  feet  that  he  did  not  have  in  him  when  he  sat  in  his 
chair.  (Applause  and  laughter.)  But  when,  as  some- 
limes  happens,  a  man  is  suddenly  called  out  by  some 
sudden  emergency  and  says  the  word  that  goes  ringing 
home  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Nation,  you  will  find  that 
that  speech  has  been  in  preparation  perhaps  all  the  earlier 
years  of  his  life,  just  as  Webster's  superb  description 
of  British  rule  following  the  sun's  came  to  him 
years  before  its  delivery  on  the  citadel  of  Quebec 
and    awaited    the    hour    and    the    place    when    it    could 
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be  brought  from  the  silence  in  which  it  was  waiting 
all  those  years.  No  man  ever  does  anything  great  by 
accident.  Men  do  great  things  because  they  have  the 
capacity  to  do  them  and  because  they  have  trained  that 
capacity.  They  make  great  achievements  because  there  is 
in  them  the  force  of  heroism  and  because  also  they  have 
prepared  themselves  to  snatch  the  prize  when  the  opportu- 
nity arises. 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  often  numbered  among  the  unedu- 
cated, and  his  career  is  pointed  out  among  those  careers 
which  are  supposed  to  stimulate  the  man  who  relies  wholly 
on  natural  capacity,  native  pluck  and  ambition.  All  these 
qualities  Abraham  Lincoln  had.  but  I  venture  to  say  that 
no  man  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  time  was  better  educated 
than  he,  and  perhaps  no  man  was  so  well  educated  as  he 
to  do  the  work  which  God  appointed  him  to  do.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 

He  was  born  of  heroic  stock,  and  he  educated  himself 
to  be  the  hero  that  he  became.  There  is  no  accident  in 
that  long  career,  no  chance  in  that  magnificent  ascent 
from  the  old  frontier  to  the  martyr's  place  in  Washington 
and  to  the  larger  place  in  the  Pantheon  of  the  world's 
heroes.  Every  step  of  that  ascent  was  made  with  patient 
feet  and  intelligent  purpose,  and  with  forecast  and  grasp 
on  the  things  that  were  to  be  done  and  the  preparation 
that  was  to  be  made  for  the  doing  of  them.  I  believe  that 
Abraham  Lincoln's  education  can  be  traced  just  as  de- 
finitely as  the  education  of  William  E.  Gladstone,  as  thor- 
oughly trained  a  public  man  as  our  time,  or  perhaps  any 
time,  has  known.  Do  not  make  the  mistake,  however,  that 
we  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  making,  of  identifying  edu- 
cation entirely  with  academic  or  formal  processes.  For- 
tunate is  the  man  who  has  the  aid  of  the  best  instrumental- 
ities and  influences  in  his  training;  but  a  man  does  not 
need  to  go  to  a  university  in  order  to  become  educated,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  men  who  do  go  to  universities  with- 
out becoming  educated.     (Laughter  and  applause.)     Edu- 
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cation  may  be  gotten  along  the  solid  highway  which  it  has 
taken  the  best  thought  and  the  best  brain  and  the  greatest 
self-denial  of  men  in  all  generations  to  build,  or  it  may 
be  taken  in  every  by-path  by  which  an  aspiring  and  fore- 
casting soul  makes  its  way  out  of  obscurity  into  reputation 
and  influence. 

Born  on  the  old  frontier,  under  conditions  so  crude  and 
harsh  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  recall  them 
vividly  to-day,  the  man  whom  we  honor  to-night  had  the 
smallest  possible  opportunities  of  formal  education.     His 
schooling  altogether,  as  he  has  told  us,  was  by  "littles," 
and  those  littles  were  compassed  within  a  year.     Of  the 
text-book,  the  blackboard  and  the  recitation  he  knew  little ; 
but  from  the  beginning  he  seems  to  have  been  possessed 
with  one  of  the  greatest  passions  and  one  of  the  most 
liberating  that  can  take  hold  of  a  man's  soul — a  passion 
for  knowledge.     In  every  class  of  which  he  was  a  member 
he  stood  at  the  head,  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  boys  who 
stood  with  him,  he  easily  passed  them  all.     Every  book  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on  he  mastered.     From  the  very  begin- 
ning his  eager  feet  seemed  to  have  turned  to  the  fore; 
that  open,  keen,  acute  mind  of  his  seems  to  have  fastened 
upon   everything   that   could   educate   him;   every   bit   of 
knowledge,  every  bit  of  spare  time.     Lincoln  compassed 
one  great  secret;  he  learned  the  secret  of  putting  detached 
five  and  ten  minutes  together,  and  sometimes  I  think  that 
a  man  that  has  learned  how  to  husband  his  minutes  and 
put  the  detached  minutes  together,  has  gained  the  power  of 
becoming  a  highly   educated  man.     Lincoln  had   a  few 
books.     You  know  it  has  been  said  that  only  three  books 
are  necessary  to  make  a  library — the  Bible,  Shakespeare 
and  Blackstone's  Commentaries.     All  these  books  Lincoln 
had;  every  one  of  those  books  Lincoln  knew  intimately. 
But  Lincoln  had  other  books  as  well.     He  had,  to  begin 
with,  that  great  literature  in  sixty-six  volumes  with  which 
many  of  us  are  now  so  unfamiliar,  that  we  call  the  Bible; 
a  library  which  includes  almost  every  literary  form,  which 
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touches  the  loftiest  heights  of  human  aspiration  and  sounds 
the  depths  of  human  experience  and  conveys  truth  to  us  in 
the  noblest  eloquence,  both  of  prose  and  of  verse.  This 
library  was  sufficient  in  itself  for  a  man  who  could  read  it 
as  Lincoln  could,  without  the  aid  of  commentaries  and 
with  the  flash  of  the  imagination,  the  power  of  going  to  the 
place  where  a  book  lives,  which  is  worth  all  other  kinds  of 
power  in  dealing  with  the  book.  Such  a  man  could  be 
lifted  out  of  provincialism,  not  only  into  the  great  move- 
ment of  the  world,  but  into  the  companionship  of  some  of 
the  loftiest  of  souls  that  have  ever  lived,  by  this  single  book. 
And  then  he  had  that  mine  of  knowledge  of  life  and  of 
character,  vEsop's  Fables,  at  his  fingers'  ends,  so  that  in  all 
his  talk,  and  later  in  public  life,  these  fables  served  the 
happiest  uses  of  illustration ;  and  he  had  that  masterpiece 
of  clear  presentation,  Robinson  Crusoe.  He  was  intim- 
ately familiar  with  that  well  of  English  undefiled  which 
I  think  more  than  any  other  influence  colored  and  shaped 
his  style — Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 

We  who  read  not  only  three  or  four  newspapers  in  the 
morning  but  a  half  a  dozen  different  editions  during  the 
day,  who  live  not  only  in  our  own  time  but  in  the  minutes 
of  that  time,  who  rarely  have  a  chance  to  read  a  book, 
what  do  we  know  in  this  busy  age  of  the  education  that  a 
man  can  get  out  of  four  great  books  which  deal  not  with 
the  passing  moments  but  with  the  centuries,  and  for  that 
matter,  with  the  eternities?  This  was  the  education  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  had. 

He  borrowed  that  old-fashioned  book  which  is  respon- 
sible for  a  great  deal  of  misinformation,  Weem's  Life  of 
Washington.  And  when,  in  1861,  he  spoke  in  the  Senate 
at  Trenton,  he  said  that  so  thoroughly  had  he  absorbed 
that  book,  that  he  could  see  Washington  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware and  could  recall  all  the  details  of  the  brilliant  march 
on  Trenton  and  the  brilliant  march  on  Princeton;  those 
demonstrations  of  the  patient  generalship  of  Washington 
which  first  caught  the  attention  of  Europe  and  made  him 
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an  authority  in  the  eyes  of  military  experts.  Lincoln  bor- 
rowed that  book  of  a  neighbor  and  took  it  home.  After  he 
had  read  it  he  put  it  between  the  logs  of  the  log  cabin  and 
in  the  night  it  rained,  and  the  water,  penetrating  the  mud, 
soiled  the  book  and  discolored  it.  When  he  saw  it  in  the 
morning,  he  was  in  great  trepidation.  He  went  to  the 
man  who  owned  it  and  told  him  the  story,  feeling  that 
nothing  he  could  do  could  compensate  for  the  injury  to 
that  priceless  volume.  And  this  neighbor  said:  "Well, 
Abe,  seeing  it's  you  I  won't  be  bard  on  you;  you  give  me 
three  days'  corn  shucking  and  you  may  have  the  book." 
And  Lincoln  took  the  book  and  after  he  had  read  it  he 
said  to  the  same  neighbor:  "I  do  not  always  intend  to  be 
logging  and  flat-boating  and  shucking  corn  :  1  am  going  to 
study  for  a  profession." 

Later  he  came  upon  Shakespeare  and  Burns,  whom  he 
learned  afterward  to  Love,  and  whom  he  know  so  intimately 
that  he  became  an  acute  critic  of  both  writers.  Now  the 
man  who  knows  his  Shakespeare  knows  pretty  much  all 
that  is  to  bo  known  of  life;  and  if  he  can  put  the  Bible 
back  of  it.  he  lias  a  very  complete  education. 

All  the  accounts  tell  us  that  Lincoln  was  always  at  work 
with  his  books  when  he  was  not  at  work  with  his  plough 
or  some  other  instrument.  Whenever  there  was  five  min- 
utes of  time  Lincoln  was  using  that  time  for  study.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  lie  came  home,  cut  off  a  bit  of  corn 
bread,  and,  as  one  of  his  companions  tells  us,  drew  up  a 
chair,  cocked  his  legs  up  higher  than  his  head,  took  out  his 
book  and  read  until  the  light  faded;  and  then  he  read  by 
what  artificial  light  he  could  find.  So  that  in  season  and 
out  of  season  this  hoy's  passion  led  him  from  book  to  book, 
until  within  the  range  of  fifty  miles  there  was  not  a  volume 
which  he  had  not  read. 

Well,  gentlemen,  this  would  have  made  him  what  Bacon 
calls  a  full  man,  but  it  would  not  have  made  him  the  man 
of  expression  which  he  later  became.  He  not  only  had  the 
passion    for  knowledge,   but   he   had   the  passion   for   ex- 
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pression,  and  there  was  not  a  flat  surface  or  smooth  sur- 
face of  any  kind  within  his  reach  that  did  not  bear  wit- 
ness to  his  endeavor  to  train  himself  in  the  use  of  language. 
The  flat  sides  of  logs,  the  wooden  ash  shovel,  the  sides  of 
shingles,  scraps  of  paper,  anything  on  which  a  man  could 
make  a  mark;  on  all  these  things  Lincoln  put  his  hiero- 
glyphics, and  these  hieroglyphics  were  to  spell  out  his  for- 
tune, his  influence  and  his  power  in  the  future. 

Years  afterward,  when  he  was  making  those  marvelous 
speeches  in  this  part  of  the  country  which  began  in  Cooper 
Union  in  this  city,  a  professor  of  English  in  one  of  our 
universities  went  to  hear  him,  attracted  by  his  attitude  on 
public  questions,  and  was  astonished  at  his  command  of 
English,  the  purity,  lucidity  and  persuasiveness  of  his 
style.  He  heard  him  three  times  in  succession  and  then 
called  at  his  hotel  and  sent  his  card  up,  and  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  came  into  the  room  he  said  to  him:  "Mr.  Lin- 
coln, I  have  come  here  to  ask  you  a  single  question : 
'Where  did  you  get  your  style?'"  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
astonished  to  know  he  had  such  a  thing  as  style  (applause), 
but,  the  question  being  pressed  home  to  him,  he  thought 
a  minute  and  said :  "When  I  was  a  boy  I  began,  and  I  kept 
up  for  many  years  afterward,  the  practice  of  taking 
note  of  every  word  spoken  during  the  day  or  read  during 
the  day  which  I  did  not  understand,  and  after  I  went  to 
bed  at  night  I  thought  of  it  in  connection  with  the  other 
words  until  I  saw  its  meaning,  and  then  I  translated  it 
into  some  simpler  word  which  I  knew." 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  knew  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  by 
heart  and  you  made  it  a  practice  every  night  to  translate 
everything  you  had  heard  during  the  day  into  language 
of  the  quality  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  there  is  no 
English  education  I  venture  to  say  in  any  university  which 
would  so  thoroughly  equip  you  to  a  command  of  language 
and  the  power  of  persuasion.  And  that  was  the  way  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  learned  to  use  the  kind  of  English  that 
he  had  at  his  fingers'  ends. 
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That  was  a  talking  age —  an  age  electric  with  the  stir  of 
great  questions.  Men  never  met  anywhere  in  Lincoln's 
neighborhood  and  time  that  they  did  not  instantly  fall  into 
discussion.  Books  were  few,  newspapers  much  fewer  in 
that  time  than  this.  Whenever  men  met  they  began  to  talk. 
In  every  little  gathering  at  the  crossroads,  in  every  country 
tavern  and  country  store  and  school-house  the  endless  debate 
went  on.  Lincoln  had  the  best  practice  which  a  man  who 
was  going  to  do  his  work  could  possibly  have  had  in  these 
endless  discussions,  in  these  countless  school-rooms  in  the 
Central  West  of  that  day ;  and  it  was  noted  long  before  he 
had  become  a  mature  man  that  wherever  that  gaunt  figure 
was  seen  and  that  voice  was  uttering  its  speech,  men  were 
glad  to  listen,  just  as  they  used  to  gather  around  the  ragged 
gown  and  the  worn-out  shoes  of  Sam  Johnson  at  Oxford, 
because  this  ragged  undergraduate  had  something  to  say 
in  a   kind   of   English   that  everybody  could  understand. 

Lincoln  had  insatiable  curiosity  and  he  had  rare  op- 
portunities ;  he  had  this  book  education,  persistently  and 
intelligently  carried  on;  and  he  learned  his  language  be- 
cause he  saw  the  value  of  it  and  he  discovered  the  indi- 
vidual method ;  and  he  had  the  practice  in  speech  of  the 
time  and  the  country  in  which  he  lived.  All  these  speci- 
fically trained  him  for  expression. 

But  where  did  the  man's  larger  education  come  from — 
his  grasp  of  great  questions,  his  ability  to  discern  funda- 
mental principles,  his  insight  into  the  life  of  his  time? 
Ah,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  education  he  got  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  America.  It  is  here  that  we  come  face  to  face 
with  the  fundamental  influences,  and  I  believe  the  very 
noblest  characteristic  of  the  democratic  life.  There  are 
many  points  at  which  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  a 
democracy  is  the  best  form  of  government.  If  it  be  true, 
as  a  great  German  publicist  has  said,  that  administration 
is  two-thirds  of  liberty,  then  certainly  we  have  a  great  deal 
to   learn   before    we   have   developed   the   highest   uses   of 
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liberty  and  mastered  all  its  resources.  So  far  as  pro- 
tection to  the  individual  is  concerned,  so  far  as  guard- 
ianship of  privacy  is  concerned,  so  far  as  comfort  is 
concerned,  so  far  as  ministration  to  the  sense  of  beauty  is 
concerned,  we  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  our  friends 
across  the  sea,  and  it  will  be  a  blessed  thing  if  we  learn  it 
in  a  century. 

And  it  is  a  serious  question,  too,  whether  the  democratic 
form  of  government  is  not  the  most  expensive  form  of 
"overnment  in  the  world.  So  far  as  we  have  failed  to 
realize  the  ideals  of  those  who  cared  most  for  it,  we  have 
failed  because  we  have  not  been  willing  to  pay  the  price 
which  our  government  exacts.  It  was  true,  as  Benjamin 
Kidd  said,  that  the  fundamental  defect  in  America  is  the 
lack  of  civic  self-sacrifice,  and  our  institutions  will  never 
be  what  they  can  be  until  our  American  people  are  willing 
to  pay  a  great  deal  more  in  time  and  strength  and  thought 
for  their  public  life  than  they  have  ever  yet  been  willing 
to  pay.  (Applause.)  But  one  great  redeeming  quality  at 
the  heart  of  it  all,  the  influence  that  issues  out  of  our  life 
itself — of  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  product — is 
the  American  spirit.  Out  of  the  very  heart  of  our  life 
came  the  influences  which  shaped  Lincoln.  There  is 
nothing  so  searching  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  country  in 
which  a  man  is  born.  To  be  born  in  England  is  to  be  born 
to  an  inheritance  of  fifteen  hundred  years  of  free  civic 
life,  to  belief  in  patriotism  and  honesty  and  honor  and  to 
respect  for  capacity  and  contempt  for  weakness.  To  be 
born  in  America  is  to  be  born  to  the  conception  that  a  man 
is  a  man,  no  matter  what  his  condition  is;  that  every  man 
carries  his  fortune  in  his  own  hands,  that  all  things  are 
open,  and  that  in  a  democratic  society  every  man  goes  to 
the  place  where  he  belongs. 

Now  that  spirit  playing  on  Abraham  Lincoln  made  him 
the  man  that  he  was,  opened  every  door  to  him,  stimulated 
his  ambition  and  drove  him  step  by  step  up  that  long  as- 
cending way.     No  man  has  ever  showed  yet  a  more  re- 
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markable  power  of  being  trained  by  conditions  and  events 
than  he — a  poor,  uneducated,  untrained  boy  on  the  old 
frontier,  then  a  provincial  lawyer,  then  a  State  legislator, 
then  a  representative  of  his  State  in  Congress,  elected  by 
a  section  of  his  country,  he  became  at  last  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  And  it  is  his  superb  and  unique 
honor  that  he  outgrew  every  trace  of  sectionalism  as  he 
went  along.  (Applause.)  And  although  he  was  called 
upon  to  rule  over  a  divided  household  he  thought  of  it 
always,  and  he  dealt  with  it  always,  as  if  it  was  one  and 
indivisible. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  a  man  who  has  this  capacity 
for  growth ;  who  left  the  frontier  behind  him,  who 
outgrew  Sangamon  County,  who  was  larger  than  Illinois, 
who  was  greater  than  the  North,  who  became  at  last  the 
President  of  the  whole  United  States,  even  in  disunion, 
the  first  national  President,  was  not  machine-made.  A 
politician  in  his  skill,  his  knowledge,  his  adroitness,  he  was 
a  statesman  by  instinct  and  dealt  with  fundamental  prin- 
ciples; when  he  thought  of  the  country  he  thought  not  of 
the  North,  of  the  South,  of  the  East  or  of  the  West,  but 
the  United  States  of  America.     (Applause.  I 

Several  years  ago  I  was  coming  down  from  the  Senate 
Chamber  in  Washington  in  company  with  two  of  the  oldest 
members  of  that  body,  veterans  in  the  public  service.  They 
began  to  recall  earlier  times  in  their  history,  and  they  re- 
called that  almost  tragic  morning  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
came  to  his  Capitol  rather  as  a  fugitive  than  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  They  remembered  how  he 
came  on  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  body  of  which  they  were  both  members,  at  that 
time,  and  how,  as  they  looked  across  in  the  dull 
light  of  that  late  February  or  early  March  morning 
and  saw  that  tall,  gaunt,  unkempt  figure  standing  there, 
although  they  both  knew  him  and  respected  him,  their 
hearts  sank  and  they  wondered  whether  that  ungainly  man 
could  be  equal  to  the  crisis  which  they  saw  fast  approach- 
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ing.  You  know  the  story  of  those  years.  You  know  how 
the  men  of  his  own  party  questioned  and  doubted,  you 
know  the  misgivings  of  the  people  at  large,  you  know 
what  a  storm  of  criticism  and  comment,  suggestion  and 
appeal  broke  over  him ;  you  know  how  he  seemed  to  waver 
sometimes  from  side  to  side,  how  he  seemed  to  be  watch- 
ing the  current  of  public  opinion.  As  Mrs.  Stowe  has 
beautifully  said,  he  was  like  a  great  cable,  rising  and  fall- 
ing with  every  tide,  and  yet  fast  bound  at  either  end.  You 
know  how  one  by  one  the  men  of  his  own  official  family  had 
to  learn  that  he  was  the  master  of  his  own  administration; 
you  know  bow  gradually  the  faith  in  his  judgment  and 
sagacity  grew  in  his  own  party  ranks;  you  know  how  the 
people  came  to  trust  him ;  how  even  his  enemies,  at  least 
those  who  stood  against  him,  at  last  began  to  discern  his 
nobility  and  his  generosity:  and  then  at  the  very  climax 
of  his  career,  when  the  clouds  parted  at  last  and  the  sun 
shone  after  that  dreadful  tempest,  and  the  birds  sang  once 
more,  that  last  thunderbolt  struck  him  and  there  began 
that  marvelous  transformation  which  changed  the  un- 
couth boy  of  the  old  frontier  into  the  hero  of  the  Nation 
and  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  modern  times. 

First,  untutored  vigor,  then  tempered  strength,  then 
a  great  human  character  with  infinite  depths  of  patience 
and  infinite  power  of  endurance.  First,  as  Thorwaldsen 
has  said,  the  clay  model,  then  the  plaster  cast,  then  the 
finished  marble.  And  when  at  the  end  of  that  struggle 
the  oldest  of  American  universities  gathered  her  children 
about  her  to  commemorate  her  own  heroic  dead,  and  called 
upon  one  of  the  greatest  American  poets  to  sing  their 
requiem,  Lowell  made  the  "Commemoration  Ode" — one  of 
the  nearest  approaches  to  great  poetry  yet  achieved  on  this 
continent — a  pedestal  on  which  to  place  the  statue  of  one 
whom  he  called  "The  First  American."     (Applause.) 


ADDRESS  OF 

Hon.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks 


The  President  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — The  toast  of 
the  Kepublican  Party  will  be  responded  to  by  a  member 
of  that  organization  who  represents  whatever  is  most  pro- 
gressive and  commendable  in  the  Republicanism  of  to-day. 
The  great  State  of  Indiana  claims  this  gentleman  as  her 
own,  and  although  an  Indianian  by  adoption  he  is  by  birth 
an  Ohioan,  and  we  all  remember  what  was  said  by  a  shrewd 
observer — some  men  are  born  great,  others  achieve  great- 
ness, and  some  are  born  in  Ohio.  But  no  matter  where  he 
was  born,  his  ability  and  force  of  character  have  brought 
him  to  the  front  and  to-dav  he  is  one  of  the  foremost  of 
American  statesmen. 

Hon.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks:  Mr.  Toastmaster  and 
Fellow  Republicans — There  is  no  fitter  day  than  this  in 
which  to  recall  the  services  of,  and  pay  tribute  to,  the  Re- 
publican Party.  If  the  Republican  Party  had  done  no 
more  in  all  its  matchless  career  than  to  give  to  history 
Abraham  Lincoln,  it  had  well  earned  the  title  to  immor- 
tality.     (Applause.) 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  Republican  Party  was  born.  It 
was  born  at  the  firesides  of  the  Republic,  where  abide  love 
of  home  and  love  of  liberty.  It  was  born,  not  of  hate  but 
of  love;  not  to  enslave,  but  to  make  forever  free.  It  came 
out  of  a  moral  revolution,  which  in  good  time  swept  away 
the  only  stain  that  rested  upon  our  flag. 

It  is  impossible  to  recall  the  luminous  history  of  the 
Republican  Party  without  paying  the  tribute  of  our  re- 
spect and  admiration  to  the  abolitionists  whose  consciences 
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would  not  sleep  as  long  as  a  bondman  dwelt  within  the 
limits  of  the  Eepublic.     (Applause.) 

One  half  century  ago  it  was  not  so  easy  to  be  a  Repub- 
lican as  now.  The  patriots  who  stood  by  the  cradle  of 
Republicanism,  against  prejudice  and  caste  and  contumely, 
showed  that  they  were  the  legitimate  heirs  of  the  fathers 
who  wrested  the  colonies  from  the  cruel  clutch  of  George 
III.     (Applause.) 

The  Republican  Party  has  given  to  history  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  names  which  adorn  it.  The  first  of  all 
was  he,  the  anniversary  of  whose  birth  we  celebrate  here 
to-night.  No  eulogy  that  we  can  utter  can  add  to  the 
majesty  of  the  name  of  the  first  great  leader  of  Repub- 
licanism, one  whom  the  Republican  Party  has  given  to  his- 
tory and  to  the  ages. 

The  second  was  the  very  genius  of  war  and  the  herald 
of  peace.  He  sleeps  well  yonder  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson — Ulysses  S.  Grant.     (Applause.) 

Our  next  great  contribution  was  a  wise,  modest  and  con- 
servative man.  His  record  is  a  spotless  and  enviable  one — 
Rutherford  B.   Hayes.     (Applause.) 

And  then  came  the  soldier,  scholar  and  statesman,  our 
second  martyr — James  A.  Garfield.      (Applause.) 

And  later  came  an  illustrious  son  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  one  who  met  the  exacting  duties  of  the  high  office 
in  a  manner  which  won  the  approving  judgment  and  the 
admiration  of  the  American  people — Chester  A  Arthur. 
(Applause.) 

Then  followed  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  Presidents 
that  has  ever  graced  the  executive  chair,  my  own  fellow- 
townsman — General   Benjamin   Harrison.      (Applause.) 

The  last  of  our  great  Presidents  whom  we  have  given 
to  history  was  one  who  was  conservatism  and  justice  itself. 
How  magnificent  he  stood !  A  few  years  ago,  the  might- 
iest among  all  of  the  men  upon  this  earth.  But  Buffalo 
added  to  the  illustrious  dead  of  the  Republican  Party,  the 
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majestic,  gentle  and  great  William  McKinley.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Would  you  know  the  Bepubliean  Party?  If  so,  read 
the  history  of  the  last  forty  years  or  so,  and  all  that  has 
been  accomplished  which  most  stimulates  the  pride  and 
challenges  the  admiration  of  the  world  was  written  by  it. 
(Applause.) 

Would  you  know  the  Kepublican  Party  and  observe  its 
trophies?  If  so,  look  about  you.  They  are  everywhere. 
The  Republic  of  the  United  States?  Yes,  even  so.  The 
Republican  Party  was  the  preserver  and  defender  of  the 
Republic.  It  stands  as  the  great,  commanding  tribute  to 
the  genius  and  patriotism  and  courage  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

A  voice  came  out  of  a  log  cabin  in  the  great  Mississippi 
Valley,  saying,  "A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand."  It  was,  indeed,  the  voice  of  prophecy.  It  aroused 
a  nation  to  a  realization  of  its  supreme  peril  and  the  con- 
tinent trembled  beneath  the  tread  of  more  than  a  million 
men  who  went  down  to  the  battlefields  of  the  Republic,  and 
with  their  priceless  blood  washed  away  the  curse.  The 
house  stands  as  firm  and  immovable  as  the  everlasting 
principles  of  justice  and  righteousness.      (Applause.) 

The  Republican  Party  has  met  many  grave  questions — 
questions  of  vital  moment  to  the  Republic  itself.  It  has 
met  them  bravely  and  squarely  upon  the  high  level  of  na- 
tional duty  and  national  honor. 

It  has  been  conservative,  yet  courageous  and  frank,  in  its 
platform  utterances,  which  are  always  solemn  pledges  to 
tb<>  people,  and  what  it  has  declared  in  convention  before 
the  world  as  its  deliberate  policy,  it  has  faithfully  written 
into  the  laws  of  the  land  and  carried  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs.  It  has  never  been  ashamed  to  re- 
affirm its  past  declarations. 

I  may  be  pardoned  a  digression.  I  came  here  to-night, 
as  I  know  many  of  you  came,  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  I 
thought  I  would  at  first  be  unable  to  make  response  to 
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your  generous  invitation.  I  could  not  forget  that  there 
lies  upon  a  bed  of  pain  in  our  capitol  city  one  of  the  great- 
est and  best  of  Americans  that  lives  to-day.  I  am  gratified 
to  receive  since  coming  here  this  bulletin :  "At  9  :45  Dr. 
Osier  left  Senator  Hanna's  room  and  said,  'There  has  been 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  Senator's  condition  during 
the  past  half  hour,  and  his  pulse,  which  had  been  so  weak, 
is  considerably  stronger,  his  temperature  103.'"  (Great 
applause  and  cheers.) 

Fellow-citizens,  if  good  wishes  were  good  health.  Senator 
Hanna  would  live  forever.     (Great  applause.) 

The  Republican  Party  selects  level-headed  and  wise  men 
to  fill  positions  of  public  trust  and  responsibility  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  glad  to  know,  as  I  sit  here  at  this 
hospitable  board  of  the  Republican  Club  of  New  York,  that 
the  great  Republican  Party  of  this  State  is  to  send  back 
once  more  to  the  United  States  Senate,  one  of  the  best  and 
greatest  Senators  she  has  ever  commissioned,  and  that  is 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Hon.  Chauncej  M.  Depew. 
(Applause.) 

The  Republican  Party  has  been  the  greal  conservative 
party  for  the  past  fifty  years.  It  has  been  the  party  that 
has  upheld  great  economic  and  financial  policies,  -<>  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people.  It  has  been  the 
stanch  and  unvarying  friend  of  a  sound  money  system  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  not  only  given  to  the  people 
a  better  currency  than  they  ever  had  before,  but  to-day  we 
have  a  comparatively  larger  volume  of  money  than  we  have 
had  since  the  beginning  of  the  administration  of  George 
Washington.  Under  Republican  administration,  every 
dollar  of  our  currency,  whether  paper  or  silver,  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  best  currency  of  the  best  government  on  this 
earth. 

And.  fellow-citizens,  the  fact  is  that  the  greatest  govern- 
ment is  entitled  to  as  good  currency  as  the  best  government 
can  devise.  The  truth  is  that  in  the  last  six  years  the  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States,  under  Republican  administra- 
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tion,  has  increased  almost  fifty  per  cent.  Since  McKinley 
went  into  power  it  has  increased  from  some  twenty  to 
thirty  dollars  per  capita. 

The  people  have  confidence  in  the  Eepuhlican  Party. 
They  know  what  its  policies  have  been,  what  they  are  and 
what  they  will  be,  and  they  go  forward  without  fear,  plan- 
ning and  building  for  the  future.  The  fundamental  essen- 
tial of  the  greatest  progress  and  development,  is  confi- 
dence— stability !  The  Republican  Party  always  realized 
that  no  party  can  succeed  without  having  in  full  measure 
the  public  confidence,  and  that  it  cannot  secure  and  hold 
that,  without  deserving  it. 

The  Republican  Party  has  sought,  so  far  as  lay  within 
its  power,  to  enlarge  the  opportunity  of  American  labor 
and  capital.  It  has  endeavored,  against  the  most  constant 
and  determined  opposition,  to  secure  the  industrial  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  because  by  so  doing  it 
would  advance  their  common  interests.  Our  industrial 
development  verges  upon  the  marvelous  and  challenges  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  It  is  essentially  due  to  the 
economic  policy  of  the  Republican  Party.  The  under- 
lying principle  of  that  policy  is  as  sound  to-day  as  ever. 
Changes  in  tariff  schedules  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
changing  conditions,  but  the  protective  principle  remains 
an  essential  part  of  the  creed  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Under  Republican  policies  we  have  added  vastly  to  the 
national  wealth.  From  the  first  of  July,  1897,  to  June  30, 
1903,  the  net  balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States  from 
our  foreign  commerce  was  the  gigantic  sum  of  $3,227,000,- 
000.  (Applause.)  In  the  last  six  years  there  was  added 
to  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  from  all  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  $2,870,000,000  more  than  was  added 
in  all  of  the  one  hundred  and  eight  years  prior  thereto. 

The  Republican  Party  is  not  a  class  party.  It  is  opposed 
to  class.  It  was  born  of  the  masses  of  the  United  States 
and  has  stood  loyally  by  them  from  the  hour  of  its  birth 
until  now.     Class  has  no  place  in  Republican  institutions, 
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for  here  all  people  stand  upon  a  plane  of  equality  under  the 
law. 

The  Eepublican  Party  has  believed  in  extending  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  in  order  to  extend  it, 
it  has  sought  to  construct  an  isthmian  canal.  For  four 
hundred  years  the  dream  of  navigators  and  of  statesmen 
has  been  to  cut  a  way  across  the  narrow  isthmus  that 
divides  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific  ocean.  We  have  met 
with  infinite  difficulty.  There  has  been  opposition,  but 
under  the  administration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  (applause 
and  cheers) — you  do  well  to  cheer  that  name.  It  stands 
for  vigorous,  aggressive,  exalted  Americanism.  (Ap- 
plause.) Under  his  administration  the  construction  of 
an  isthmian  canal  will  be  begun.  The  debate  in  the 
United  States  Senate  is  nearly  at  an  end.  In  a  few  days, 
as  my  distinguished  colleague  understands  full  well  the 
roll  call  of  the  United  States  Senate  will  be  announced, 
and  when  that  announcement  is  made,  it  will  go  forth  to 
the  world  that  a  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama  has 
been  ratified,  and  work  upon  the  isthmian  canal  will  forth- 
with  begin.      (Applause.) 

The  United  States  under  Republican  administration  has 
taken  a  more  advanced  position  in  international  affairs 
than  ever  before.  We  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  strong  powers.  Why?  Because  the  Republican  Party 
has  been  fair  in  dealing  with  other  governments.  Its  di- 
plomacy has  been  frank  and  open  and  above  board.  There 
is  no  government  that  distrusts  the  diplomacy  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.     (Applause.) 

The  Republican  Party  has  been  in  favor  of  extending 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the  belief  of 
the  Republican  Party  that  we  can  best  extend  it  by  enlarg- 
ing the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States.  (Ap- 
plause.) We  have  a  navy  which  is  the  pride  of  the  Re- 
public. It  has  given  good  account  of  itself  heretofore  and 
it  will  give  good  account  of  itself  in  the  future.  And  in 
referring  to  the  navy,  I  may  not  only  say  we  are  proud  of 
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it,  but  we  are  proud  of  Secretary  Moody  also.  (Applause.) 
We  not  only  want  a  good  navy,  but  we  want  a  good  mer- 
chant marine.  The  best  international  commercial  agent 
upon  this  earth  is  a  merchant  marine.  The  Eepublican 
Party  has  the  genius  and  capacity  to  construct  a  merchant 
marine.  How,  I  shall  not  pause  to  say.  We  have  the  cap- 
ital. We  have  the  material  and  we  certainly  have  the 
genius  and  the  statesmanship  to  take  our  place  among  the 
great  international  commerce-carrying  nations  on  this 
earth.     (Applause.) 

The  position  the  United  States  occupies  in  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  our  civil- 
ization. Shall  we  not  take  up  the  work  ?  The  Democratic 
Party  makes  no  step  forward.  It  does  nothing  to  rein- 
state us  among  the  carrying  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
United  States  paid  last  year  to  the  owners  of  foreign  ships 
for  carrying  our  commerce  $175,000,000  or  more.  That 
money  should  be  retained  in  the  United  States,  and  it  can 
be  retained  here,  if  we  will  only  set  to  work;  if  we  will 
only  determine  to  accomplish  what  we  can  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  merchant  marine  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  past,  fellow-citizens,  is  secure.  Our  faces  must  be 
turned  to  the  future.  We  now  enter  upon  a  new  half- 
century.  Great  as  have  been  all  the  achievements  of  the 
past  half  century,  greater  ones  lie  before  us.  Greater  re- 
sponsibilities rest  upon  us,  which  we  can  only  discharge 
by  an  intelligent,  patriotic  devotion  to  the  public  interest. 
The  Eepublican  Party  is  united.  So  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, Mr.  President,  the  Eepublican  Party  is  not  in  need 
of  any  committee  on  reorganization.     (Applause.) 

We  have  the  coherency  which  comes  from  a  conscientious 
belief  in  the  integrity  of  our  policies,  and  in  the  wisdom  of 
our  leadership.  The  Eepublican  Party  will  accomplish 
much  in  the  next  fifty  years  if  we  are  but  true  to  our  op- 
portunities and  stand  by  the  traditions  and  policies  of  our 
fathers. 
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What  we  have  done  in  the  past  is  but  prophetic  of  what 
we  shall  accomplish  in  the  future.  We  shall  meet  future 
problems  with  intelligence  and  patriotic  courage.  We 
shall  meet  them  with  the  same  exalted  purpose,  the  same 
determination  to  serve  well  the  country,  that  inspired  our 
fathers. 

We  shall  retire  from  this  hall  which  is  pervaded  with  the 
spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  with  a  renewed  purpose  to 
uphold  the  cause  of  Republicanism,  and  to  advance  to  the 
utmost  the  welfare  of  all  our  countrymen,  and  hand  down, 
unimpaired  to  those  who  shall  follow  us,  the  institutions 
for  which  Abraham  Lincoln  so  splendidly  lived  and  for 
which  he  gave  the  last  full  measure  which  mortal  man  can 
give  for  home  and  country.     (Applause.) 


ADDRESS  OF 

Hon.  W.  H.  Moody 


The  President:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — The  next 
toast  on  our  list  is  to  the  United  States  Navy,  the  sub- 
ject which  must  appeal  to  every  well-wisher  and  lover  of 
his  country,  and  particularly  so  since  these  United  States 
have  become  a  world  power,  and  in  consequence  must  be 
prepared  to  take  responsibilities  commensurate  with  the 
position  it  now  holds  among  the  most  important  stations 
in  the  world.  We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  with  us 
to-night  one  who  is  pre-eminently  qualified  to  do  justice 
to  so  large  and  important  a  subject.  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
that  he  hails  from  that  stronghold  of  Republicanism,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
you  the  Honorable  William  H.  Moody,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.     (Applause  and  cheers.) 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Re- 
publican Club  :  As  we  meet  to-night,  unhappily  there 
is  war  upon  the  sea.  We  are  upon  friendly  terms  with  both 
of  the  nations  who  are  engaged  in  that  war ;  we  are  attached 
to  each  by  a  bond  of  peculiar  sympathy.  The  one  nation 
endeared  itself  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  by  an 
expression  of  its  good  will  in  the  days  of  our  sore  trial. 
(Applause.)  Towards  the  other  we  occupy  almost  the 
position  of  a  foster-mother,  because  it  was  our  navy  that 
broke  through  the  door  of  its  Eastern  exclusiveness  and 
let  in  the  flood  of  the  sunlight  of  modern  civilization. 
(Applause.) 

We  have  declared  our  neutralitv  in  this  struercrle  and 
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we  shall  maintain  it.  (Applause.)  We  have  no  interest, 
except  that  the  war  shall  end  speedily;  no  concern,  ex- 
cept that  it  may  not  bring  into  the  struggle  any  other 
than  those  nations  which  are  now  contending.  ( Applause.  )k 
I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  under  no  circumstances  which 
I  can  conceive  is  there  clanger  to  the  peace  of  our  own  coun- 
try (applause),  for  be  assured  this  administration  and  its 
chief  knows  well  that  our  dear  land  loves  the  pleasant  path- 
ways of  peace  and  does  not  wish  to  depart  from  them. 
(Applause.) 

There  never  was  a  fitter  time  to  consider,  Mr.  President, 
the  subject  which  you  have  allotted  to  me,  and  never  was  a 
day  when  the  importance  of  a  navy  to  a  country  appeared 
more  clearly  than  it  does  at  this  hour,  and  there  never  was 
a  day  when  it  appeared  more  clearly  that  the  highest  in- 
terests of  any  country  require  that  its  navy  shall  be  in- 
stantly ready  for  war.  (Applause.)  There  never  was  a 
country  which  has  had  more  lessons  of  the  importance  of 
the  power  upon  the  sea  than  our  own  country  has  had. 
Why,  my  friends,  we  won  our  independence  upon  the  sea. 
You  remember  the  days  when  Cornwallis  laid  beleagured 
on  the  Peninsula  at  Yorktown,  and  the  French  fleet  under 
De  Grasse  held  at  bay  the  English  fleet  off  the  entrance 
of  the  Chesapeake  for  those  precious  days,  which  enabled 
the  allies  under  Washington  and  Rochambeau  and  Lafav- 
ette  to  compel  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  the  virtual  ac- 
complishment of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
You  remember  again  that  when  the  successful  attack  of 
the  Merrimac  upon  our  ships  in  Hampton  Eoads  carried 
consternation  to  the  seaboard  cities,  encouragement  to  our 
foes  abroad  and  dismay  to  the  very  White  House  itself, 
that  it  was  power  on  the  sea,  manifested  in  the  little  Mon- 
itor, that  restored  the  courage  of  the  people  of  the  loyal 
republic.     (Applause.) 

You  men  of  the  army  will  remember  well  that  it  was  the 
blockade  by  the  navy  of  the  United  States  which  enabled 
you  to  win  that  great  struggle  with  the  men  who  to-day, 
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thank  God,  are  brothers  to  us  all.  (Applause.)  You  re- 
member again  that  it  was  the  navy  of  the  United  States 
which  enabled  us  to  succeed  in  the  war  with  Spain  in  a 
hundred  days. 

I  had  supposed  until  a  few  days  ago  that  the  policy  of 
naval  progress  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  partisan  discussion. 
I  had  hoped,  I  had  believed,  that  all  the  American  people 
with  but  few  exceptions  were  in  favor  of  the  enlargement 
of  our  navy,  in  ships  and  in  men,  and  the  increase  of  its 
efficiency  by  the  establishment  of  naval  stations  all  over 
the  world,  that  it  might  be  employed  to  advantage  on  all 
the  seas.  The  new  navy,  which  is  all  the  efficient  navy  to- 
day, was  begun  during  the  administration  of  President 
Arthur  and  under  the  direction  of  his  two  Secretaries, 
Hunt  and  Chandler.  That,  in  the  interest  of  historical 
truth,  must  never  be  forgotten.  (Applause.)  But  the 
navy  which  was  then  begun  was  continued  during  both  of 
the  administrations  of  President  Cleveland,  under  his  two 
Secretaries,  Whitney  and  Herbert.  (Applause.)  I  had 
supposed  that  the  Democratic  policy  upon  naval  progress 
was  well  expressed  by  the  lamented  Whitney  when  he  spoke, 
or  rather  wrote,  the  words  which  I  will  now  recall  to  your 
memory:  "This  country,"  he  said,  "can  afford  to  have 
and  it  cannot  afford  to  lack  a  naval  force  at  least  so  for- 
midable that  its  dealings  with  foreign  powers  will  not  be 
influenced  at  any  time,  or  even  be  suspected  of  being 
influenced,  by  a  consciousness  of  weakness  upon  the  sea." 
(Applause.) 

I  have  not  lost  hope  that  the  policy  of  building  up  our 
power  upon  the  sea  will  be  continued,  whatever  party  may 
be  in  power,  but  I  confess  I  look  with  apprehension  upon 
the  words  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  most  powerful 
leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  public  life  to-day,  when 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  was  returned  to  the  Senate  by 
his  State,  his  party  associates  conferred  upon  him  the  ex- 
traordinary honor  of  making  him  their  leader  in  that  body. 
His  power,  his  force,  his  ability,  his  knowledge,  his  long 
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experience  in  public  affairs  and  unquestioned  leadership 
entitle  everything  which  he  says  to  consideration  and  re- 
spect. He  said  on  the  3d  of  February :  "The  navy  is  get- 
ting top  heavy;  there  are  too  many  men,  too  many  sailors, 
too  many  guns  afloat.  We  have  more  than  enough  to  pro- 
tect us  and  guard  our  interests  upon  every  sea  on  the  face 
of  the  globe."  The  following  day  he  said :  "We  have 
naval  vessels  everywhere.  Have  you  not  enough  now? 
Everybody  will  answer,  yes,  unless  it  is  true,  as  was  stated 
around  in  high  naval  circles,  that  we  are  marching  around 
the  globe  with  a  chip  on  our  shoulder  looking  for  the  one 
great  navy  that  troubles  us  more  than  any  other  in  our 
trade  relations,  to  get  up  some  trouble." 

Belonging  as  I  do  to  an  administration  which  believes 
in  the  increase  of  our  power  upon  the  sea,  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman.  (Applause.)  Let  me 
invite  your  attention,  as  briefly  as  I  may,  to  the  present 
and  prospective  strength  of  our  navy  and  some  compari- 
sons of  it  with  the  duties  which  it  may  fairly  be  called  upon 
to  perform.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  graphic  delineation  of 
the  strength  of  the  various  navies  of  the  world,  based  upon 
tons  of  displacement.  From  this  computation  there  is  ex- 
cluded all  auxiliary  vessels  and  all  torpedo  craft,  whether 
surface  or  submarine.  As  we  arc  weaker  in  these  than  all 
other  nations,  notably  in  torpedo  craft,  the  comparison 
shows  our  strength  in  a  more  favorable  light  than  the  facts 
of  the  situation  will  warrant.  Let  no  man  accuse  me  of 
selecting  any  single  nation  as  a  fit  subject  for  special  com- 
ment or  comparison.  We  are  upon  terms  of  friendship 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  (Applause.)  We  wish 
to  continue — we  will  continue  in  that  happy  relation  if 
honest,  straightforward  diplomacy  and  a  scrupulous  regard 
for  the  rights  of  all  other  nations  will  secure  it.  I  will  not 
spend  much  time  on  this  chart,  but  here  the  strength  of  the 
various  navies  of  the  world  in  1898  is  represented  by  the 
yellow  line.  At  that  time,  based  upon  this  comparison,  we 
stood    sixth    in    the   naval    powers    of    the    world — Great 
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Britain,  France,  Russia,  Germany  and  even  Italy  exceeded 
us.  The  strength  at  the  present  time  is  represented  by 
the  green  line.  We  have  advanced  one  step  in  the  compari- 
son, having  slightly  passed  Italy,  and  are  now  fifth  in  the 
rank  of  the  naval  powers  of  the  world,  based  upon  this  com- 
parison. But  we  have  under  construction  and  authorized 
by  the  Congress  a  greater  tonnage  than  has  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world  except  Great  Britain.  (Applause.)  If 
that  tonnage  were  completed  to-day,  and  it  will  not  be  for 
more  than  four  years,  we  should  pass  Russia  and  Germany 
and  be  surpassed  only  by  Great  Britain  and  France.  (Ap- 
plause.) Whether  we  shall  stand  in  that  position  when 
that  tonnage  is  completed  depends  not  upon  the  past,  but 
upon  the  future,  upon  our  future  policy  in  dealing  with 
the  navy.  The  tonnage  authorized  and  under  construction 
is  represented  by  the  red  line,  but  behind  that  red  line  and 
capable  of  extending  it  as  we  please,  stand  the  wonderful 
resources  of  this  country  (applause),  its  financial  strength, 
its  financial  credit.  There  we  need  fear  comparison  with 
no  country  if  only  the  Republican  policies  of  financial  hon- 
esty and  the  fostering  and  development  of  American  in- 
dustries are  maintained.     (Applause.) 

Now  that  I  have  offered  the  comparison,  let  me  say  to 
you  that  nothing  can  be  more  misleading  than  a  comparison 
of  mere  tons  of  displacement.  History  has  shown,  is  show- 
ing, to-day,  that  given  ships,  the  controlling  factors  in  any 
naval  struggle  are  the  officers  and  men  who  man  them. 
Are  they  brave?  Are  they  devoted  and  enterprising  and 
skilful  and  loyal?  Are  they  well  trained  in  the  use  of  the 
instruments  of  warfare  which  are  placed  under  their  con- 
trol ?  I  believe  that  I  can  assure  you  that  we  need  fear  no 
comparison  there.  (Applause.)  Our  officers,  selected 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from  all  classes  of  our 
people,  educated  at  the  splendid  naval  school  at  Annapolis, 
so  taught  that  they  are  not  only  learned  in  science,  but 
that  truth  telling  and  honesty  and  honor  and  devotion  be- 
come to  them  second  nature, trained  by  incessant  work  upon 
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land  and  sea,  are  worth}'  of  the  uniform  which  they  wear 
in  common  with  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  I  can 
give  them  no  higher  praise  than  that.  (Applause.)  They 
are  not,  my  friends,  mere  swashbucklers,  swaggering  about 
the  world  with  chips  upon  their  shoulders  seeking  offense 
and  ready  to  give  it,  endangering  the  peace  of  the  country. 
They  do  their  duty  well  wherever  they  may  be  placed. 
(Applause.) 

The  skilful  navigator,  the  master  of  ordnance,  the  suc- 
cessful leader  and  commander  of  men.  becomes  again  and 
again  the  quiet,  firm  and  peaceful  diplomatist,  knowing 
the  rights  of  his  country  and  asking  nothing  else.  I  have 
seen,  in  the  two  years  that  have  passed,  so  many  times 
how  well  they  have  borne  themselves  and  guarded  the  honor 
and  the  peace  of  the  country  in  positions  of  delicate  respon- 
sibility. It  may  be  that  now  and  then  in  a  moment  of  un- 
guarded speech  they  are  impulsive,  but  they  are  never  im- 
pulsive or  lacking  in  sound  judgment  when  the  respon- 
sibility of  action  is  upon  them.     (Applause.) 

I  am  as  proud  of  the  enlisted  men  as  I  am  of  the  officers 
themselves.  In  the  period  of  the  decadence  of  our  navy 
the  men  who  manned  our  ships  came  from  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  earth,  supplemented  by  the  offscouring  of  our 
seabound  cities.  Secretary  Tracy,  even  as  late  as  his  day, 
after  the  rehabilitation  of  the  navy  had  begun,  said  that  our 
enlisted  men  were  foreigners  who  owed  no  allegiance  to  our 
flag.  That  has  all  been  changed  now.  Under  our  system  of 
enlisting  landsmen  and  seamen,  we  take  no  one  wholly  illit- 
erate. Our  men  are  intelligent,  alert,  active,  loyal  and  de- 
voted. Ninety  per  cent,  of  them  are  American  citizens,  and 
eighty  per  cent.  American  citizens  born.  Xot  a  man  is  en- 
listed to-day.  my  friends,  except  for  cook  or  mess  attendant, 
who  is  not  either  an  American  citizen  or  has  declared  his 
intention  to  become  such.  Our  men  are  the  best  paid,  the 
best  fed,  the  best  treated  enlisted  men  of  any  navy  in  the 
world.     They  have  shown  in  the  past,  and  they  will  show 
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again  in  the  future,  if  need  be,  that  they  are  worthy  of  the 
treatment  that  has  been  accorded  to  them. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  some  stories  of  them,  but  I  have 
not  the  time.  Let  me  tell  you  just  one  incident  that  came 
under  my  personal  observation.  I  was  down  in  the  harbor 
of  Havana  last  spring  in  the  little  Dolphin.  We  had  137 
men  aboard — enlisted  men.  There  came  in  one  of  the 
fleets  of  the  nation  which  can  be  fairly  called  the  mistress 
of  the  seas,  and  her  great  ships  cast  their  anchors  about  us. 
We  lay  close  to  the  English  flagship,  and  there  came  up  in 
the  afternoon  one  of  those  sudden  northerly  storms  which 
blacken  the  skies  and  the  waters  until  the  wind  conies 
again  and  whitens  them.  There  were  some  pleasure  craft 
in  the  harbor,  and  between  our  little  ship  and  the  English 
flagship  which,  with  her  companions,  had  3,000  enlisted 
men,  between  our  little  ship  and  the  English  flagship  one 
of  these  pleasure  boats  overturned.  There  were  seven  hu- 
man lives  in  it,  six  grown  persons  and  a  boy.  The  boy  sank 
and  never  rose  again,  and  before  the  boat  was  fairly  over- 
turned, without  an  order  from  any  officer  two  of  the  boats 
of  the  Dolphin  were  manned  by  volunteer  crews,  and  they 
went  out  into  that  raging  hell  of  storm  and  saved  every 
life  except  the  boy's.  (Applause  and  cheers.)  And  not  a 
boat  was  lowered  from  the  English  fleet — not  a  boat.  The 
President  of  the  Cuban  Eepublic,  hearing  of  it,  sent  a  letter 
the  next  day  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  praising  their  con- 
duct and  enclosing  one  hundred  dollars  in  gold  for  the 
men.  The  captain  called  them  to  the  mast,  read  the  letter 
and  handed  them  the  gold.  They  went  forward,  and  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  me  to  make  the  statement,  they  came 
back  and  said :  "Captain,  we  don't  want  this  money.  We 
would  like  to  have  you  give  it  to  the  mother  of  that  boy  that 
was  drowned."  (Cheering  and  applause.)  Do  you  won- 
der, my  friends,  that  I,  at  the  head  of  the  navy,  feel  proud 
of  men  of  that  kind?  Do  you  wonder  that  I  like  to 
repeat  what  I  have  heard  the  Great  Admiral  say  so  many 
times,  "We  have  got  as  good  ships,  we  have  got  as  good 
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officers  as  any  navy,  but  we  have  got  the  best  enlisted  men 
in  the  world."     (Cheers  and  applause.) 

But  good  ships  and  good  men  alone  will  not  make  a 
good  navy.  The  ships  must  be  used,  the  men  and  the 
officers  must  be  trained  to  use  them.  We  are  not  afraid  to 
send  our  ships  out  into  the  sea  and  use  them  or  burn  pow- 
der, because  we  know,  in  the  terse  language  of  the  Presi- 
dent, that  the  only  shot  that  counts  is  the  shot  that  hits. 
We  train  our  men,  and  it  is  an  era  of  training — not  be- 
cause we  expect  war  and  not  because,  God  forbid  it — we 
wish  war,  but  because  we  know  that  under  the  world's  still 
imperfect  civilization,  war  is  one  of  the  dreadful  possibili- 
ties. Shall  we  let  our  navy,  under  the  advice  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Maryland,  remain  stationary? 
(Cries  of  No.)  Which  means  that  it  shall  retrograde? 
Ah,  my  friends,  it  takes  time  to  build  a  ship  of  war,  it  takes 
time  to  make  an  officer,  it  takes  time  to  train  enlisted  men; 
and  you  cannot  improvise  a  navy  in  the  time  of  war  or  upon 
the  threshold  of  war  any  more  than  you  can  get  an  insur- 
ance policy  after  your  building  has  taken  fire.  So  I  stand 
not  for  retrogression,  but  for  advance.  (Cries  of  Good.) 
The  administration  to  which  1  belong  stands  for  advance; 
the  Republican  Party  stands  for  advance,  and  I  believe  the 
American  people  stand  for  advance.  (Applause.)  They 
know  the  manifold  duties  which  face  us  on  the  seas  of  the 
globe,  the  duties  of  peace  as  well  as  those  which  only  come 
in  war. 

You  recall  how  many  times  we  protected  our  own  and 
the  property  of  foreign  nations  entrusted  to  our  care  in 
the  West  Indies  and  in  the  distant  islands  of  the  seas.  You 
remember  that  the  Monroe  doctrine,  as  it  has  been  said  so 
many  times,  is  just  as  strong  as  the  navy  and  no  stronger. 
If  you  abandon  your  navy,  at  the  same  time  be  prepared  to 
abandon  your  Monroe  doctrine.  (Applause.)  If  we  are 
strong  enough  to  enforce  the  Monroe  doctrine  we  shall  not 
have  to  do  it.     (Cries  of  Good.) 

We  owe  an  especial  duty  to  Cuba.     You  remember  that 
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when  we  entered  upon  the  war  with  Spain  we  entered  it 
with  a  pledge  that  we  should  occupy  the  island  only  for 
its  pacification  and  that  when  that  was  accomplished  we 
should  leave  it  to  the  government  of  its  own  people.  And 
we  kept  the  pledge  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  the  world. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  remember  you  could  not  mention 
that  pledge  in  the  presence  of  a  foreign  diplomat  except 
that  there  was  a  silent  shrug  of  the  shoulder.  They 
couldn't  believe  it.  There  she  lies,  that  beautiful  island 
at  the  gateway  of  the  Caribbean,  guarding  the  isthmus,  the 
most  precious  prize  in  all  the  world  for  us.  It  will  be  the 
most  precious  memory  of  my  life  that  under  orders  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  give,  more  than  a  year  ago,  one  of  our 
beautiful  white  ships  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of  Havana 
bearing  the  insignia  of  American  authority,  and  as  she 
passed  the  old  castle  saluted  with  her  deep-toned  guns  the 
newly  risen  flag  of  our  sister  Eepublic.  (Applause.)  I 
only  have  a  few  minutes  more,  let  me  have  them  to  speak. 
I  can't  bear  to  leave  such  an  audience  as  this,  but  I  am 
going  to  do  it  in  a  moment  or  two.  (Applause.)  The 
American  people  are  a  people  governed  by  their  consciences. 
We  left  Cuba  because  we  thought  we  ought  to  do  it,  and  I 
believe  in  my  heart  that  we  remained  in  the  Philippines 
because  we  thought  it  was  our  duty  to  remain  there.  (Ap- 
plause.) We  have  them  to  defend,  we  have  our  great  sea- 
coast,  23,000  sea  miles,  almost  as  much  as  that  of  the 
British  Empire.  No  other  country  except  Great  Britain 
has  9,000  sea  miles.  We  have  that  to  defend.  This  sea 
which  rolls  into  your  gateways,  stormy  and  misty  as  it  is, 
is  penetrable,  and  it  is  penetrable  with  the  certainty  al- 
most of  an  express  train.  Leave  it  undefended  and  it  is  a 
pathway  and  an  invitation  to  our  enemies.  Inhabited  with 
our  war  ships,  those  who  can  take  and  keep  the  seas  and 
defend  our  Atlantic  coast  as  it  was  defended  in  1898  at 
Santiago,  our  Pacific  coast  as  it  was  defended  in  1898  in 
Manila  Bay — inhabited,  I  say,  with  our  war  ships,  that  sea 
is  our  defence. 
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We  have  entered  into  no  entangling  alliances  with  for- 
eign countries  and  we  shall  enter  into  none  in  the  future. 
(Applause.) 

We  will  defend  ourselves.     We  need  no  alliances — 

"Let  us  be  back'd  with  God,  and  with  the  seas 
Which  He  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable, 
And  with  their  helps  only  defend  ourselves; 
In  them  and  in  ourselves  our  safety  lies." 


ADDRESS  OF 

Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew 


The  President:  The  last  regular  toast  is  to  the  pil- 
lars of  the  Republic,  and  most  fittingly  has  been  assigned 
to  that  pillar  of  the  Republic  and  Republicanism,  Senator 
Chauncey  M.  Depew.     (Applause.) 

Who  of  any  nation  have  contributed  most  to  its  stabil- 
ity, greatness  and  power,  has  always  been  a  favorite  theme 
for  historians  and  orators.  In  older  countries  the  warrior 
stands  pre-eminent.  Agreement  becomes  almost  impos- 
sible because  the  judgment  is  clouded  by  party  passions. 
A  distinguished  writer  named  fifteen  battles  as  decisive 
of  the  course  of  the  history  of  nations.  But  these  deci- 
sions are  based  largely  on  the  success  of  arbitray  power  or 
the  loss  or  gain  of  territorial  domain.  There  can  be  no 
consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  makers  of  modern  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany  or  either  of  the  great  powers  of 
the  world. 

Our  situation  is  entirely  different.  No  part  of  our  his- 
tory is  obscured  by  age.  There  are  those  now  living  who 
have  heard  at  first  or  second  hand  the  story  of  our  origin 
and  growth  and  been  part  of  it  themselves.  This  occasion 
which  commemorates  the  memory  of  one  of  the  undisputed 
builders  of  the  Republic,  is  an  eminently  proper  one  for 
our  investigation.  All  peoples  are  hero  worshippers.  The 
man  and  the  hour  are  the  essentials  of  every  great  event. 
The  time  may  be  indefinitely  postponed  for  the  realization 
of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  people,  until  a  man 
arises  who  is  capable  of  accomplishing  the  result.     The 
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leaders  of  the  world  whose  influence  has  been  felt  down  the 
centuries,  and  whose  genius  in  laws  and  institutions  still 
live,  can  be  numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one's  hand.  We 
celebrate  the  birthdays  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Jackson, 
Lincoln  and  Grant.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  here  the 
real  builders  of  our  institutions.  We  admit  the  wonderful 
part  that  they  all  played  in  the  drama  of  our  national  life, 
but  our  development  has  been  so  brief  and  yet  so  logical, 
that  it  is  easy  to  follow  its  evolution.  Each  crisis  has  de- 
veloped the  leader  who  carried  the  country  forward  to 
victory. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  there  were  conspiracies 
against  Washington  in  which  many  eminent  and  patriotic 
men  participated.  It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  any 
change  to  any  other  general  would  have  been  followed  by 
disaster,  and  that  the  death  of  Washington  would  have  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  cause  of  the  patriots.  We 
therefore  call  him  the  Father  of  his  country,  because  he  so 
eminently  deserves  the  title.  When  the  victory  was  won, 
the  young  Republic  was  rapidly  drifting  into  anarchy  under 
the  loose  union  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  It  was 
Washington's  appeal  to  his  comrades  in  arms  and  to  his 
old  associates  in  the  civil  life  which  brought  together  the 
convention  which  framed  the  Constitution.  The  jealous- 
ies between  the  States,  the  fears  of  the  smaller  ones  and  the 
demands  of  the  larger  would  often  have  dissolved  the  con- 
vention and  disrupted  the  country,  except  for  the  com- 
manding influence  of  Washington,  its  presiding  officer. 
The  Constitution,  marvellous  as  it  seems  to  us,  was  a  series 
of  compromises  upon  general  principles  interpreted  by 
Hamilton  for  a  strong  central  government,  and  by  Jeffer- 
son for  State  rights.  Washington  during  his  two  terms 
saved  the  country  on  the  one  hand  from  a  new  conflict  with 
Great  Britain,  which  would  have  destroyed  it,  and  an  alli- 
ance with  France,  which  would  have  been  equally  disas- 
trous. When  he  retired  to  Mount  Vernon  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  well-earned  rest,  he  had  won  the 
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independence  of  his  country  in  war,  had  secured  for  it  a 
written  Constitution,  and,  as  President,  had  put  that  Con- 
stitution for  six  years  in  successful  operation  as  a  charter 
of  power  and  perpetuity  in  the  central  government.  With 
the  defeat  of  the  Federalists  and  the  election  of  Jefferson, 
the  party  which  believed  that  all  power  not  reserved  to  the 
States  was  given  to  the  general  government  disappeared 
from  control  for  sixty  years,  and  the  ideas  of  Jefferson 
came  in  with  him  and  prevailed  for  sixty  years  that  all 
powers  not  granted  by  the  government  are  reserved  to  the 
States.  Eight-tenths  of  the  best  opinion  of  the  United 
States  believed  that  the  States  had  the  right  to  nullify  the 
acts  of  the  general  government,  and  that  there  was  no 
power  in  the  nation  to  enforce  its  laws  or  decrees  upon 
sovereign  States  or  to  prevent  their  retiring  from  the 
Union  and  forming  separate  governments. 

The  last  act  of  John  Adams  before  retiring  from  the 
Presidency  was  the  appointment  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  John  Marshall  of 
Virginia.  For  thirty-four  years  this  marvellous  jurist  was 
formulating  and  rendering  a  series  of  decisions  so  inter- 
preting the  Constitution  as  to  create  a  workable  and  power- 
ful government.  In  order  to  override  or  to  neutralize 
him,  successive  Presidents  of  opposite  faith  appointed  his 
political  opponents  as  his  associates,  but,  one  after  the 
other,  they  were  won  over  by  the  will  and  the  judgment  of 
this  master-mind.  He  came  to  the  court  when  it  had  de- 
cided only  about  two  hundred  cases,  and  when  he  retired 
his  decisions  filled  thirty  volumes,  and  nearly  one-half  had 
been  delivered  by  Marshall.  The  court  was  little  under- 
stood, and  there  was  not  much  reverence  for  it.  Jefferson 
early  saw  where  these  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  were  tending,  and  in 
a  letter  to  President  Madison  denounced  Marshall  for  the 
"rancorous  hatred  Judge  Marshall  bears  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  and  from  the  cunning  and  sophistry 
within   which  he  is  able  to  enshroud  himself."     Andrew 
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Jackson  fought  the  court,  because  on  the  question  of  the 
national  bank  it  would  not  yield  to  his  arbitrary  views  and 
will.  He  said  angrily,  "John  Marshall  may  make  law, 
but  he  cannot  enforce  it."  The  controversy  raged  in  Con- 
gress, the  press  and  upon  the  platform  as  to  the  powers  of 
the  general  government  and  the  rights  of  the  States,  while 
the  people  kept  returning  in  presidential  election  after 
presidential  election  the  strict  constructionists  whose  doc- 
trines would  have  made  secession  a  success.  But  un- 
noticed, and  almost  unknown,  except  to  the  lawyers  prac- 
ticing in  the  court  and  to  the  Presidents  who  endeavored  to 
defeat  him,  this  mighty  jurist  was  calmly  laying  the  foun- 
dations and  building  the  structure  of  constitutional  liberty 
into  an  indestructible  Union.  He  brought  Presidents, 
Cabinets  and  Congresses  within  the  law  as  interpreted  by 
his  court.  He  rendered  decisions  upon  the  powers  of  the 
States  in  foreign  commerce  which  gave  the  ocean  to  the 
national  government.  He  drew  the  lines  about  State 
sovereignty  in  internal  commerce,  giving  the  national  gov- 
ernment the  control  of  all  navigable  waters,  which  insured 
us  that  unrestricted  internal  trade  which  is  neither  bounded 
nor  limited  by  Hie  lines  of  the  States.  He  made  possible 
the  canal,  the  railroad,  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone, 
which  bind  us  into  one  people.  He  gave  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  power  to  raise  armies  and  navies,  to  es- 
tablish banks,  to  collect  revenues,  to  enforce  its  decrees, 
and  to  be  everything  and  possess  everything  which  con- 
stitutes a  self-perpetuating  sovereignty.  At  the  end  of 
thirty-four  years  his  work  was  completed.  He  had  put 
into  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  the  spirit  of  eternal  life. 
He  had  welded  the  members  of  the  Union  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  ever  being  separated.  He  had  created  a 
Constitution  upon  the  lines  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
written  charter,  and  without  altering  a  word  of  it,  so  much 
broader  and  beneficent  than  the  words  of  the  convention, 
that  the  interpretation  gave  that  immortal  instrument  the 
power  which  fought  successfully  the  Civil  War,  expanded 
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our  territories  north,  south,  east  and  west  into  continental 
dimensions,  and  carried  us  safely  across  the  seas. 

But  all  this  was  unknown  to  the  people.     There  must  be 
a    popular    evangelist    for    constitutional    education.     He 
arose  in  the  person  of  the  greatest  orator,  the  largest  brain 
and  the  most  brilliant  intelligence  in  our  history — Daniel 
Webster.     As  Marshall  had   been  educated  by  association 
with  Washington  and   Hamilton,  so  Webster  grew  into  a 
defender  of  the   Union  and   the   Constitution  under  the 
guidance  of  Marshall.     He  gave  to  us  the  patriotic  and 
political  literature  which  has  become  our  American  classic. 
In  speeches  in  the  Senate  of  unequalled  power  and  upon 
the  platform,  Webster  made  plain  to  the  people  the  Con- 
stitution as  interpreted   by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.     He 
found  in  those  teachings  the  doctrines  of  free  soil  and  the 
principles  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  long  before  they  had  cap- 
tured the  country.    He  evolved  out  of  Marshall's  compendi- 
um the  doctrine  of  the  government  of  our  territorial  posses- 
sions by  which  we  are  enabled  to  rule   Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.     The  splendid  literature 
of  his  speeches  appealed  to  the  colleges  and  was  incor- 
porated into  the  school  books.     More  than  a  generation  of 
American  youth  committed  his  patriotic  addresses  to  mem- 
ory, and  delivered  them  from  the  stage  of  the  academy  and 
the  school  and  in  debating  clubs.     When  he  died,  the  forces 
of  union  and  disunion  were  preparing  for  the  inevitable 
battle.     But  Webster  had  educated  more  than  half  of  his 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  to  a  glorious  maxim  which 
was  the  embodiment  of  the  thought  of  Washington  and  the 
judicial  decisions  of  Marshall — "Union  and  liberty,  one 
and  inseparable,  now  and  forever."     Under  this  banner  at 
the  call  of  Lincoln  over  two  millions  of  men  sprung  to  arms. 
They  had  been  educated  by  Webster  in  the  faith  of  Mar- 
shall's interpretation  of  national  unity  and  Webster's  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  the  Union  and  the  flag. 

The  stress  of  civil  war  demanded  a  President  of  unusual 
genius   and   equipment.     None  of  the   well-known  states- 
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men  at  that  period  could  have  accomplished  the  work  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  His  humble  origin,  his  struggles  and 
sacrifices  to  secure  an  education,  his  eloquence,  always  in 
touch  with  and  of  the  fibre  and  thought  of  the  plain  people 
of  the  country,  his  exquisite  humor  for  explanation  or 
palliation  or  avoidance  and  the  pathos  welling  up  from  a 
great  heart  which  responded  in  sympathy  to  the  universal 
sorrow,  were  elements  never  before  united  in  one  man. 
When  the  country  despaired,  he  could  give  it  hope.  When 
death  and  disease  had  disabled  the  army,  he  could  fill  up 
the  ranks.  When  revenge  and  the  passions  of  civil 
strife  would  have  kept  alive  for  generations  the  bitterness 
of  conflict,  he  could  touch  and  enforce  the  lesson  of 
brotherly  love.  From  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to 
Appamatox  he  held  the  people,  amidst  all  the  sacrifices  and 
discouragements  of  war.  to  the  truth  of  his  early  declara- 
tion which  had  made  him  President,  that,  "I  believe  this 
Government  cannot  exist  permanently  half  slave  and  half 
free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do  not 
expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be 
divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other." 
When  Lincoln  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  the  Con- 
stitution of  Washington  and  of  Marshall  as  interpreted  by 
Daniel  Webster  for  "Liberty  and  Union,  one  and  insepar- 
able, now  and  forever"  had  become  the  impregnable  charter 
of  the  American  people.  After  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
century  of  internal  strife  which  retarded  development 
and  produced  industrial  and  financial  instability,  the 
United  States  was  a  Union.  It  had  unlimited  resources 
and  a  people  eager  for  their  development.  The  problems 
of  the  future  were  the  material  ones  of  the  employment 
of  labor  and  capital  and  of  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce. Whether  every  agency  which  could  be  devised  by 
wise  statesmanship  should  be  at  the  service  of  the  American 
people  for  their  prosperity  was  the  overwhelming  question 
of  the  future.  Happily  the  party  and  the  statesmen  who 
believed  that  development  could  only  be  rapid,  beneficent 
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and  complete  under  the  operations  of  the  principles  of  the 
protection  of  American  industries,  held  possession  of  the 
government  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century.  Invention  and 
immigration  had  stimulated  our  productive  power  beyond 
the  capacity  of  our  markets,  great  as  they  were.  The  ex- 
panding energies  and  necessities  of  the  people  were  bursting 
continental  bounds  and  looking  for  opportunities  in  com- 
petition with  the  great  workshop  nations  of  the  world. 
Another  crisis  was  upon  us.  The  man  was  wanted  whom 
the  people  could  unanimously  trust  for  war  and  who  could 
command  their  confidence  for  construction.  Almost  in  a 
day  American  isolation  had  ceased  to  exist.  Uncle  Sam 
was  an  invited  guest  at  the  table  of  the  family  of  nations. 
Alien  peoples  had  to  be  governed  until  laws  could  be  en- 
acted by  presidential  discretion,  anarchy  suppressed,  brig- 
andage subdued  and  government  established  in  other  climes 
and  among  other  people.  In  the  mean  time  the  principles 
of  the  protection  of  American  industries  which  had  brought 
about  this  unprecedented  development  and  marvelous  pros- 
perity must  be  held  up  high  beyond  assault  before  the  Am- 
erican people.  The  one  man  above  all  others  who  possessed 
rare  qualities  of  command  and  persuasion  of  gentleness 
and  firmness,  of  courage  and  charity  to  carry  the  country 
through  triumphantly  while  these  grave  problems  were  be- 
ing solved,  was  William  McKinley. 

So  here,  to-night,  we  pay  tribute  to  the  pillars  of  the 
Republic  to  the  builders  of  this  structure  of  government 
as  we  live  in  it  and  enjoy  it  to-day.  These,  our  benefac- 
tors, were  all  of  ourselves. 

We  can  look  for  a  moment  upon  their  human  side. 
Washington  has  been  so  obscured  by  a  hundred  years  of 
veneration  for  his  greatness,  that  we  cannot  pierce  the 
veil.  The  rest  of  them  were  pre-eminently  men  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Marshall  was  a  soldier,  a  Congressman,  a  cabinet  officer 
and  a  foreign  ambassador.  He  gave  himself  both  an  ed- 
ucation and  the  equipment  of  a  lawyer  and  became  the  head 
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of  the  bar  of  his  State.  He  lived  happily  for  sixty  years 
with  his  wife ;  reading  to  her  every  night  when  at  home  and 
when  she  died,  he  continued  to  read  aloud  to  the  opposite 
chair  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  sit.  He  would  re- 
lieve the  tedium  of  the  solution  of  the  complex  problems 
of  the  Constitution  by  playing  quoits.  He  always  took  a 
mint  julep  before  the  game,  measured  the  distances  be- 
tween the  arcs  with  a  straw,  and  jumped  into  the  air  and 
clicked  his  heels  together  and  shouted  if  he  won. 

Webster  was  also  self-educated,  and  secured  the  means 
for  prosecuting  his  studies  by  copying  deeds  in  the  clerk's 
office  at  twenty-five  cents  apiece;  but  when  his  equipment 
was  complete  his  transcendent  ability  carried  him  from  the 
country  to  the  city  and  almost  at  once  to  an  unapproach- 
able rank  in  his  profession  of  the  law.  He  was  intensely 
human.  He  had  foibles  and  weaknesses  almost  as  great 
as  his  genius.  He  so  won  the  admiration  of  his  country- 
men, that  alone  of  our  statesmen  they  called  him  "the  god- 
like." But  in  his  love  of  nature,  his  fondness  for  the  field, 
his  pursuit  of  game  with  gun  and  rod  and  quick  sympathy 
for  human  rights,  he  won  and  held  a  |>lace  in  the  people's 
affection  and  esteem.  Like  Marshall,  he  also  possessed 
humor.  Without  imagination  and  humor  no  man  can  be 
great,  and  Webster  had  both. 

Lincoln  had  learned  to  read  after  a  hard  day's  work  in 
the  field  by  a  pine  knot  in  a  frontier  cabin.  He  had  acquir- 
ed his  incomparable  style  from  the  Bible  and  writing  es- 
says with  charcoal  upon  shingles,  because  of  the  meager 
equipment  of  the  woodmen  of  those  days.  He  was  the 
story  teller  among  the  Presidents.  Rough  illustrations 
derived  from  his  early  experience  in  frontier  life  made 
the  country  laugh  between  its  tears,  while  the  point  of  the 
anecdote  overwhelmed  his  enemies  or  enforced  his  argu- 
ment. 

McKinley  we  all  knew.  His  presence  at  any  gathering, 
cabinet,  Congressional  or  popular,  the  club  or  the  platform, 
the  banquet  hall  or  the  friendly  circle,  melted  animosities, 
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inspired  good  nature,  good  fellowship  and  friendship. 
Every  family  in  the  country  counted  him  a  member,  and 
(he  day  rarely  passed  without  the  fireside  echoing  with  lov- 
ing expressions  for  McKinley.  lie,  too,  loved  the  lighter 
vein,  to  laugh  with,  hut  never  at  his  friend-. 

Columbia  can  well  say  from  the  heights  where  she  now 
dwells,  "Behold!  Washington.  Marshall,  Webster,  Lincoln 
and  McKinley.  these  are  my  jewels." 
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/^""\NE  hundred  ladies  were  entertained  at  dinner  in  the  foyer 
adjoining  the  Banquet  Hall  and  afterward  honored  the 
diners  with  their  presence  in  the  gallery  boxes  and 
listened  to  the  speeches. 


The  Souvenir  of  the  occasion  was  a  Bronzed  Bust  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  for  the  ladies,  a  Silver  Paper  Cutter 
and  Bookmark. 
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Felshinger,  W 56 

Fertig,  W.  K 30 

Fessenden,  O.  G 15 

Finch,  E.  R 57 

Fischer,  Bernardo  F 1 

Fisher,  Dr.  E.  D "          43 

Fitzgerald,  Frank  F 13 

Fleming,  Matthew  C 23 

Fletcher,  Austin  B 10 

Fletcher,  Allen  M 10 

Floyd,  Charles  M "           9 

Ford,  E.  R  "          46 

Ford,  Simeon 13 

Fowler,  Charles 17 

Frank,  Matthew 39 

Franchet,  N.  V.  V 33 

Frick,  John 50 

Fricke,  William  A  52 

Fricke,  C.  F "          52 

Galland,  Morris 27 

Gambier,  E.  V 18 

Garcia,  Col.  Alvara 49 

Gardner,  Geo.  A 38 

Gibbs,  Herbert  H 4 

Gilbert,  A.  S 27 

Gilbert,  J.  C 15 

Gilbert,  A 15 

Gilluly,  Geo.  K 47 

Gillis,  Rev.  Andrew 22 

Gilman,  Theodore  P 13 

Gilman,  E.  R 55 

Gleason,  Henry ! 
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Gleason,  A.  H Table  No.  39 

Goetze,  Otto "  35 

GoflF,  Lyman  B "  21 

Goodhue,  Chas.  L "  21 

Gordon,  Frederick "  36 

Gotschalk,  W.  C "  24 

Golding,  J.  F "  57 

Greene,  John  A "  33 

Greenhut,  B.J "  39 

Greenlees,  Percy  S "  17 

Grifenhagen,  Max  S "  27 

Grippen,  W.  A "  10 

Griswold,  Henry ''  26 

Haas,  Edmund  L "  45 

Haas,  Harry  L "  45 

Hagar,  A.  F "  24 

Harkness,  Edward  S "  1 

Hamburger,  S.  B "  54 

Hardwick,  Cheever  C "  33 

Harding,  H.  C "  46 

Hastings,  J.  F "  20 

Hatch,  Edward  B "  74 

Haven,  Howard  A "  47 

Hawes,  James  VV "  20 

Haviland,  Merritt  E 29 

Hayes,  James  P "  32 

Hazelton,  A "  58 

Helmuth,  Dr.  Wm.  Tod "  29 

Henderson,  Francis 25 

Herzog,  Max "  53 

Herzog,  Paul  M "  53 

Hewlett,  George  A "  29 

Higginbotham,  E.  G 55 

Hiller,  David "  48 

Hill,  [.  L "  6 

Hilliman,  Wm "  38 

Hillman,  Benj "  39 

Hillman,  Edgar  A "  53 

Hirch,  Morris  J "  35 

Hirt,  C.J "  40 

Hitchcock,  J.  F "  21 

Hodgson,  Rev.  Nerlin "  19 

Hoederstein,  J 51 
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Hogan,  Chas.  M Table  No.  39 

Holbrook,  W.  C "  2 

Hollander,  Joseph  L "  13 

Holmes,  E.  T "  57 

Holtzmann,  B.  M "  51 

Homer,  Chas.  H "  7 

Howell,  Jas.  E "  41 

Hubbard,  John "  14 

Hunter,  Richard "  31 

Hunter,  R.  H "  26 

Huntington,  Francis  C "  23 

Hutchinson,  Henry  E "  55 

Iselin,  John  H , "  27 

Jackson,  Adrian  H "  8 

Jamer,  Wm.  A "  48 

Jaques,  Washington 22 

Jenkins,  J.  Alva "  38 

Jenkinson,  Richard  C "  41 

Jones,  R.  W "  55 

Jones,  W.  O "  36 

Judge,  F.  W.,  Jr "  50 

Kares,  W.  E "  58 

Kelsey,  Clarence  H "  3 

Kenyon,  Robert  N "  4 

Kenyon,  W.  H "  4 

Kenyon,  Alan  D "  4 

Ketcham,  W.  P "  42 

Ketchum,  E.  P "  56 

Ketchum,  Chas.  H "  42 

Ketchum,  Alex.  P "  24 

Kilburn,  Chas.  F "  41 

Kilpatrick,  Frank  G "  13 

Kilpatrick,  Ringland  F "  13 

Kirkpatrick,  Thomas "  25 

Kirkpatrick,  John "  25 

Knox,  Col.  E.  A "  12 

Koch,  Frank "  36 

Lane,  Derick "  21 

Landon,  Francis  G "  23 

Leary,  William "  26 
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Leaycraft,  J.  Edgar Table  No.  17 

Leaycraft,  Edgar  C "  17 

Lee,  Samuel "  29 

Lehmaier,  Jas.  T "  39 

Leland,  Arthur  L "  52 

Leonhardt,  M.  J "  56 

Levy,  A.  M "  15 

Levy,  Leo "  20 

Leventritt,  David "  35 

Lewis,  Edson 37 

Libbey,  O.  B "  24 

Lichtenstein,  J.  M.,  Jr "  56 

Liebes,  I "  15 

Liepzeiger,  H.  M "  16 

Link,  David  C "  7 

Lindley,  Daniel  A "  25 

Little,  John "  30 

Little,  George "  30 

Lockman,  J.  L "  29 

Lockman,  F.  J "  29 

Loevvenstein,  Louis 44 

Loring,  F.  L "  6 

Lorell,  C.H "  37 

Louderback,  A.  E "  42 

Lounsbery,  P.  C "  18 

Love,  Joseph "  49 

Ludorff,  Albert "  49 

Lynch,  John  H "  22 

Lyons,  J.  C "  45 

Lyte,  E.  O "  33 

Maas,  Chas.  O "  13 

Maas,  H.  H "  35 

Maguire,  John 49 

Mann,  W.  D "  2 

March,  J.  E "  47 

Marling,  Alfred  E "  23 

Marshall,  J.  D "  40 

Marston,  Edgar  L "  19 

Mason,  Alex.  T "  20 

Mason,  Walter "  25 

Matthews,  Armitage 1 

Matthews,  Irving 57 

Maxwell,  W.  J "  30 
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McCall,  John  A Table  No.  10 

McCall,  E.  E "  16 

McClure,  T  C "  40 

McCook,  John  J "  11 

McCook.  Anson  G "  5 

McCook,  Philip  J "  5 

McElroy,  W.  H "  12 

Mclnerney,  Thomas  H "  39 

McLean,  Donald "  14 

McLean.  Wallace  D "  14 

McLean,  H.  C "  14 

McLean,  James "  28 

McWhirter,  H.  J "  28 

Merrill,  Bradford "  19 

Meyer,  Eugene  W "  53 

Meyer,  John  Jr "  35 

Meyer,  Julius  M "  27 

Meyer.  J.  F "  35 

Michels,  Jesse "  12 

Milligan.  J.  F "  30 

Miller,  S.  H "  8 

Miller.  E.  M.  F "  18 

Milne,  William "  33 

Milne.  William "  9 

Mitchell,  W.  A "  50 

Montague,  Wm.  F "  36 

Moray,   L.  A "  42 

Morgan,  Rollin  M "  30 

Morgan,  George  W "  27 

Morris,  Frederick  P "  34 

Morse,  Frederick "  51 

Morse,  Harry  F "  25 

Moses,  M.  H "  16 

Munsey,  Frank  A 19 

Murray,  A.  Gordon 11 

Murray,  Robert  A "  1 

Murphy,  William  D "  25 

Muurling,  I.  J.  R "  28 

Nathan,  Harold "  20 

Naumberg,  Max 48 

Nesbit,  Dr.  J.  D "  54 

Nesbet,  Dr.  J.  W "  24 

Neill 19 
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Newell,  E.  A Tab].-  No.    9 

Newburger,  J.  E "  16 

Niles,  Theophilus  E 45 

Nussbaum,  Myer "  28 

O'Brien,  Rev.  J.  P "  47 

Ochs,  A.  S "  12 

Odell,  Hamilton "  6 

Olcott,  W.  M.  K "  2 

Olds,  E.  A '•  15 

Oliver,  W.  H "  30 

Oramen,  Alfred  E "  35 

O'Neill,  John  A "  32 

Ottinger,   Albert "  50 

Page,  Chas.  B "  49 

Page,  Wilson  R "  49 

Parsons,  Hosmer  B 11 

Parsons,  W.  H "  17 

Parpart,  M "  52 

Patterson,  C.  G "  47 

Patrick,  Charles  H "  7 

Peck,  Rev.  George  C 37 

Pentz,  A.  M "  56 

Perham,  Fred.  E "  20 

Pforzheimer,  C.  H "  50 

Piercy,  Henry  C "  1 

Pierson,  Frederick  M '•  32 

Pierson,  S.  G "  59 

Porter,   Eugene  H 2 

Porter,  W.  H "  17 

Post,   H.  P "  56 

Potter,  W.  F "  34 

Pretzfield,  Howard -  50 

Reed,  Harry  B "  26 

Reisenweber,  John 49 

Remington ,    Frederick 55 

Rhein,  Dr.  M.  L "  43 

Rhinehart,  J.  B.  G "  36 

Rhoades,  J.  Harsen "  3 

Rhodes,  Bradford "  31 

Rice,  Henry "  16 

Rich,  A.P "  24 

Richard,  Edwin  A "  35 
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Richards,  Leonard Table  No.  44 

Rodman,  W.  R "  58 

Roe,  Gilbert  E "  56 

Roeder,  W.  C "  38 

Rogers,  L.  Harding,  Jr 8 

Rogers,  Henry  A "  8 

Rogers,  Allen  Merrill "  8 

Rogers,  James  H 11 

Salomon,  William "  3 

Sands,  B.  Aymar "  3 

Sanders,  C.  B "  47 

Saks,  Andrew "  35 

Saxe,  Martin "  26 

Scott,  Francis  M 5 

Scott,  E.  W "  18 

Schenck,  Frederick  B "  10 

Schofield,  E.  L '  18 

Schickel,  William "  12 

Sch warz  waelder ,  Henry 49 

Seligman,  Alfred  1 6 

Seligman,  Isaac  N 6 

See,  Milton "  47 

Shayne,  C.  C "  17 

Sheldon,  Geo.  F "  26 

Sherman,  Roger  W "  32 

Simmons,  J.  Edward 10 

Sickles,  David  B "  11 

Skinner,  William 10 

Skinner,  Charles  R 10 

Slater,  George  A "  38 

Sleicher,  William "  10 

Sleicher,  John  A "  10 

Smith,  Jesse  M "  4 

Smith,  R.  A.  C "  14 

Smith,  Pierre  J "  29 

Smith,  Jas.  A "  47 

Smith,  J.Waldo "  51 

Sousa,  John  P 14 

Spofford,  Parker "  2 

Spurham,  H.  J 54 

Stalker,  E.  J "  8 

Stadler,  Charles  A "  48 

Stearns,  Richard  H "  39 
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Stedman,  Emory  A Table  No.  11 

Stein,  A.  N 

Stern,  M.  A 

Stern,  L.  H 

Stern,  L.  H 

Stern,  Leopold 

Stern,  Jacques 

Stern,  Sig 

Stevens,  Geo.  C 

Stevenson,  Dr.  W.  P 

Stevens,  W.  S.  B 

Stiles,  Mark  D 

Stoddard,  Henry  L 

Stover,  M.  E 

Strauss,  M.  F 

Styles,  Samuel  D 

Sumner,  E.  A 

Sutherland,  Morris 

Sutro,  Richard 


Tasker,  Fred  E 

Taylor,  Henry  E 

Taylor,  T.  A 

Thacher,  Thomas.... 
Thomas,  Aaron  S... 

Thomas,  O.  T 

Thomas.  H.  T 

Thornton,  G.  M 

Thorp,  William 

Thurber,  F.  B 

Tilford,  Frank 

Titus,  C.  E 

Townsend,  David  C. 
Tremaine,  Charles... 
Tremaine,  Henry  E. 

Treat,  Charles  H 

Tipple,  Dr.  E.  S 

Tully,  W.  J 

Turnbull,  Frank  M.. 


Uhlmann,  Fred 

Uhlmann,  Simon 

Valentine,  James 

Van  Doran,  Louis  O.  S. 


53 
12 
12 
12 
15 
16 
53 
36 
42 
51 
32 
19 
40 
43 
3 
54 
52 
43 

45 
39 
34 
39 
44 
57 
57 
17 
40 
41 

3 
34 
25 

8 
24 

2 
17 
24 
42 

47 
48 

41 
2 
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Vietor,  George  F Table  No.  35 

Von  Gal,  Edward "  36 

Vreeland,  J.  C.  and  4  Cuests "  59 

Vrooman,  John  H "  18 

Wakeman,  William  F "  21 

Waldman,  Louis  I "  28 

Wandling   J.  L "  56 

Wanbaugh,  Mr "  36 

Wardman,  Erwin "  19 

Weimann,  Geo.  A "  58 

Wellington,  Mr "  4 

Wells,  Col.  J.  H "  22 

West,  J.C "  43 

West,  W.  T "  22 

Wetmore,  Edmund 6 

Wentworth,  Thos.  F "  44 

Werner,  Louis "  58 

Whitman,  Chas "  24 

Whitehead,  H.  H "  30 

Whitney,  T.  H "  36 

Whitmore,  D.  W "  37 

Wilcox,  Austin  R 38 

Wickersham,  G.  W "  23 

Wilcox,  W.  R "  17 

Wilcox,  Albert  A "  51 

Wilbur,  Myron  T "  30 

Williams,  E.  F "  59 

Wiley,  Louis "  16 

Wilson,  Henry  R "  3 

Wilson,  Thomas 12 

Winebrugh,  A "  20 

\\ 'intzen,  John  G "  37 

Wollman,  Henry "  43 

Woodward,  J.  H "  43 

Woodward,  John "  28 

Wren,  Oliver "  50 

Yerance,  James 20 

Yergassen,  E.  S 46 

Young,  J.C "  41 

Youngs,  W.  P "  57 

Zeller,  Lorenz "  27 

Zucker,  Peter "  54 


OCCUPANTS   OF  BOXES 


Box  No. 

3    Mrs.  T.  P.  Gilman 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Hollander 
Miss  Anna  L.  Goessling 

5     Mrs.  Robert  N.  Kenyon 
Mrs.  Alan  D.  Kenyon 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Emerson 
Miss  Emerson 

7     Mrs.  William  H.  Kenyon 
Miss  Kenyon 
Mrs.  Jesse  M.  Smith 
Mrs.  Leander  A.  Bevin 

9     Mrs.  Alexander  Caldwell 
Mrs.  Henry  Birrell 
Mrs.  Perry  H.  Dow 
Miss  Sarles 
Mrs.  Chas.  M.  Floyd 

ii     Mrs.  E.  A.  Newell 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Hitchcock 
Mrs.  John  Sabine  Smith 
Mrs.  John  D.  Slayback 
Miss  Slayback 

13     Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Patrick 
Mrs.  Edward  B.  Hatch 
Mrs.  Donald  Birnie 
Miss  Rebecca  Birnie 

15     Mrs.  A.  H.  Gleason 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Stern 
Mrs.  M.  Linn  Bruce 
Mrs.  John  Woodward 

17     Mrs.  Paul  M.  Herzog 
Mrs.  Henry  Bernhard 
Mrs.  Sig.  Stern 
Miss  Burke 
Mrs.  A.  N.  Stein 
Miss  Herzog 

19     Mrs.  H.  E.  Youngs 

Mrs.  Alfred  Lauterbach 
Miss  Lauterbach 

21     Mrs.  A.  Chamberlain 

23     Mrs.  Richard  Deeves 
Mrs.  James  W.  Bowden 
Mrs.  Andrew  Gillies 
Mrs.  H.  T.  Andrews 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Lyons 
Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Batcheller 
Mrs.  Albert  F.  Wheaton 


Box  No. 

4     Mrs.  )ohn  C.  West 
Mrs.  H.C.  Dexter 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Ommen 
Mrs.  G.  Morgan  Brown 
Mrs.  Edward  F.  Dwyer 

6-8  Mrs.  Louis  Stern 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Stern 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Knox 
Mrs.  W.  H.  McElroy 
Miss  Irene  Stern 

10     Mrs.  Edmund  Wetmore 
Mrs.  Collins 
Miss  L.  S.  Collins 
Mrs.  James  W.  Hawes 

12     Mrs.  William  Sleicher 
Mrs.  John  A.  Sleicher 
Mrs,  Grippin 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Whitney 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Bonheur 

14     Mrs.  Frederick  Remington 
Mrs.  Donald  McLean 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Seamon 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Hutchinson 

16     Mrs.  R.  W.  Jones 
Mrs.  Bird  S.  Coler 
Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Austin 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Higginbotham 

18     Miss  Susie  Feeney 
Miss  Mae  March 
Miss  Eugenie  March 
Miss  Olive  March 
Miss  Anna  Fuchs 

20     Mrs.  William  A.  Fricke 

Mrs.  N,  Sutherland 

Mrs..  C.  F.  Fricke 

Mrs.  M.  Parpart 
22     Mrs.  R.  F.  Shropshire 

Miss  M.  W.  Steele 

Miss  Lila  Steele 

24  Mrs.  W.  R.  Stevenson 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Louderback 
Miss  Louderback 
Miss  L.  M.  Ketcham 
Miss  M.  P.  Davis 

25  Mrs.  Jno.  W.  Vrooman 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Bierck 
Mrs.  T.  P.  Morris 
Mrs.  J.  Edgar  Leaycraft 
Miss  Agnes  C.  Leaycraft 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Bowne 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Tipple 


DIAGRAM 

OF 

BOXES 

AND 

BANQUET   TABLES 


DIAGRAM   OF   BOXES 


LADIES'   TABLES 


O      0      0 
O      O      0 


O      0 


0      0      0 


GRAND   BALL    ROOM    TABLES 


MENU 


Barquette  de  caviar 

Cocktails  aux  huitres 

Gombo  a  la  princesse 
Creme  de  choux-fleurs 

Radis  Olives  Celeri  Amandes  salees 

Supreme  de  sole  a  la  Guilbert 

Cornichons  marines 

Croutes  de  volaille  et  champignons  frais  a  la  creme 

Tourne-dos  de  filet  de  bceuf  a  la  valencienne 

Pommes  de  terre,  rissolees  Choux-fleurs  au  gratin 

Fonds  d'artichauts  a  la  provencale 

SORBET   DE   FANTAISIE 

Canard  tete-rouge 
Salade  de  saison 

Baba  Chantilly 

Petits  fours  Fruits 

Cafe" 


G.    H.    MUMM'S    EXTRA    DRY  $4.00 

G.    H.    MUMM'S    SELECTED    BRUT  4.50 

APOLLINARIS  .40 


LADIES'   TABLES 


Mrs.  Richard  Deeves 
Mr3.  James  W.  Bowdon 
Mrs.  Andrew  Gillies 
Mrs.  H.  V.  Andrews 


Table 
1 


Mrs.  J.  C.  Lyons 

Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Batcheller 

Mrs.  Albert  F.  Wheaton 


Mrs.  R.  N.  Kenyon 
Mrs.  Alan  D.  Kenyon 
Miss  Emerson 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Emerson 
Mis3  Wellington 


Table 
2 


Mrs.  Jesse  M.  Smith 
Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Kenyon 
Miss  Kenyon 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Bavin 


Mrs.  Louis  Stern 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Knox 
Mrs.  D.  H.  Stern 


Table 
3 


Mrs.  W.  H.  McElroy 
Miss  Irma  R.  Stern 


Mrs.  J.  Edgar  Leaycraft 
Miss  Agnes  C.  Leaycraft 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Bowne 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Tipple 


Table 
4 


Mrs.  Jno.  W.  Vrooman 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Bierck 
Mrs.  James  W.  Hawaa 
Mrs.  F.  P.  Morris 


Mrs.  E.  A.  Newell 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Hitchcock 
Mrs.  Chas.  M.  Floyd 
Mrs.  Perry  H.  Dow 


ladies-  tables 

Table 
5 
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Miss  Sarles 
Mrs.  Henry  Birrell 
Mrs.  Alex.  Caldwell 
Mrs.  John  S.  Smith 


Mrs.  Charles  H.  Patrick 
Mrs.  Edward  B.  Hatch 
Mrs.  Donald  Birnie 
Miss  Rebecca  Birnie 


Table 
6 


Mrs.  A.  H.  Gleaaon 
Mrs.  W.  Linn  Bruce 
Mrs.  John  Woodward 


Mrs.  E.  C.  Seamon 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Hutchinson 
Mrs.  Fred.  Remington 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Jones 


Table 

7 


Mrs.  Bird  S.  Coler 
Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Austin 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Higginbotham 
Mrs.  Donald  McLean 


Mrs.  John  C.  West 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Dexter 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Oramen 
Miss  Mae  F.  March 


Table 
8 


Miss  Eugenie  March 
Miss  Olive  March 
Miss  Susie  Feeney 
Miss  Anna  Firchs 
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LADIES'  TABLES 


Mrs.  W.  P.  Stevenson 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Louderback 
Miss  A.  J.  Louderback 
Miss  L.  M.  Ketcham 


Table 
9 


Miss  Mary  P.  Davis 
Miss  M.  W.  Steele 
Miss  Lila  Steele 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Shropshire 


Mrs.  P.  M.  Herzog 
Mrs.  Henry  Bernhard 
Mrs.  Sig.  Stern 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Whitney 


Table 
10 


Miss  Burke 
Mrs.  A.  N.  Stein 
Miss  Nina  Herzog 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Bonheur 


Mrs.  Edmund  Wetmore 
Mrs.  Collins 
Miss  L.  S.  Collins 
Mrs.  Wm.  Sleicher 


Table 
11 


Mrs.  Grippin 
Mrs.  Jno.  A.  Sleicher 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Browne 
Mrs.  Edwin  T.  Dwyer 


Mrs.  T.  P.  Gilman 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Hollander 
Miss  Anna  L.  Goessling 
Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Fricke 


Table 
12 


Mrs.  N.  Sutherland 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Fricke 
Mrs.  M.  Parpart 


Mrs.  H.  E.  Youngs 

Two  guests  of  Mr.  A.  Lauterbach 


Table 
14 


Table  A 
Press 
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Henry  C.  Piercy 

Edward  S.  Harkness 

Henry  Gleason 

Table 

Frank  Brookfield 

Robert  A.  Murray 

Bernardo  F.  Fischer 

T.  Davenport 

1 

Ira  H.  Brainerd 

A.  Matthews 

John  T.  McKenna 

W.  M.  K.  Olcott 
George  C.  Batcheller 
Charles  H.  Treat 
Parker  Spofford 


Table 
2 


W.  D.  Mann 
Joseph  M.  Duell 
Eugene  H.  Porter 
A.  C  Holbrook 


Frank  Tilford 
Henry  R.  Wilson 
Samuel  D.  Styles 
William  Salomon 


Table 
3 


Clarence  H.  Kelsey 
B.  Aymar  Sands 
J.  Harsen  Rhoades 
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MEMBERS'  TABLES 


Robert  N.  Kenyon 
L.  A.  Bevin 
Jesse  M.  Smith 
Herbert  H.  Gibbs 
G.  H-  Crawford 


Table 
4 


W.  H.  Kenyon 
Alan  D.  Kenyon 
Ronald  K.  Brown 
P.  L.  Crawford 
R.  G.  Wellington 


James  A.  Blanchard 
John  A.  Dwight 
Francis  M.  Scott 
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TOASTS 


MR.  LOUIS  STERN,  President  of  the  Club,  Presiding 


Grace Rev.  Bishop  Charles  H.  Fowler 


Address President  Roosevelt 


Abraham  Lincoln Senator  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver 


The  Republican  Party Hon.  George  A.  Knight 


The  Unity  of  the  Republic Hon.  James  M.  Beck 


The  President  of  the  Club,  the  Honorable  Louis  Stern, 
called  upon  the  Reverend  Bishop  Fowler  to  say  grace. 


GRACE 

Heavenly  Father,  we  pray  thy  blessing  upon  us  as  we 
gather  in  this  place.  Accept  our  thanks  for  the  ceaseless  mercies 
that  have  crowded  our  lives.  We  bless  thee  for  our  country, 
and  for  our  liberties,  and  for  our  power,  and  for  our  victories, 
and  for  our  chances  to  do  something  for  right  and  righteousness 
in  the  world.  We  pray  thee  to  bless  us  as  we  are  together  this 
night.  Bless  our  President,  shield  him  on  every  side;  bless  all 
the  interests  of  the  Republic  and  bring  this  company  out  of  the 
years  to  eternal  life  in  our  Redeemer.      Amen. 
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INTRODUCTORY   ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.   LOUIS    STERN 

Pruident  of  the  Club 

The  President:     Mr.   President,   Ladies,  Guests  and  Fellow 
members  of  the  Republican  Club : 

Nothing  is  more  fitting  than  that  the  principal  observance 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  natal  day  of  Abraham  Lincoln  should 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Republican  Club  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

It  is  my  privilege  and  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to 
this,  our  nineteenth  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  that  immortal 
leader  of  men,  and  pay  our  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that 
sainted  martyr,  whose  whole  life  was  and  is  ever  an  inspiration 
for  the  development  of  all  that  is  best  in  American  citizenship. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Nation  has  by  his  presence 
made  this  occasion  doubly  memorable  and  notable  (applause) 
and  I  deem  it  a  rare  privilege  to  welcome  him  here  tonight. 

We  greet  him  not  only  because  he  occupies  the  most  ex- 
alted position  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people,  but  for  another 
potent  reason.  We  greet  him  because  no  man  has  more  clearly 
demonstrated  to  the  American  Nation,  by  the  quality  of  his 
administration,  his  right  to  be  the  successor  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  President,  we  of  the  Republican  Club  and  every  citi- 
zen of  this  imperial  city,  appreciate  your  presence  here  tonight. 

The  fact  that  you  have  been  a  loyal  and  steadfast  member 
of  this  organization  for  twenty  years  attests,  in  no  small  degree, 
the  interest  you  have  at  all  times  taken  in  it  and  the  principles  for 
which  it  stands. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  more  inspiring  in 
American  history  than  the  rise  and  development  of  Abraham 
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Lincoln,  whose  fame  is  as  enduring  as  the  everlasting  hills,  and 
as  invigorating  as  the  radiant  sunshine.  At  this  annual  gather- 
ing we  assemble  again  to  renew  our  inspiration  from  his  high 
ideals  and  unselfish  impulses,  and  rekindle  the  fires  of  patriotism 
and  love  for  our  fellow  men,  which  are  so  essential  in  this 
country  of  ours. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  asserting  that  the  policies  inaugu- 
rated by  Abraham  Lincoln,  nurtured  and  fostered  by  William 
McKinley  (applause)  have  reached  their  most  perfect  develop- 
ment under  the  administration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  four  years  to  come  will  undoubtedly  be  marked 
by  the  elimination  of  geographical  and  sectional  lines,  and  the 
development  of  a  higher,  purer  patriotism,  that  knows  no  East, 
no  West,  no  North,  no  South,  but  a  patriotism  which  recognizes 
one  country,  one  Nation,  one  people,  a  patriotism  that  is 
thoroughly  American.      (Applause.) 

Fellow  Republicans,  what  man  is  so  well  qualified  to  ac- 
complish this  as  Theodore  Roosevelt?  (Applause.)  Equal 
justice  and  equal  opportunities  for  every  citizen  will  be  the 
means  for  bringing  about  this  most  desirable  result. 

In  his  first  annual  address  as  President,  Washington  said: 
'To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
preserving  peace." 

This  doctrine  is  also  the  doctrine  of  President  Roosevelt, 
and  if  ever  that  doctrine  held  good  it  certainly  does  today;  and, 
carried  out,  will  make  secure  the  future  prosperity  of  this  country 
and  insure  its  material  prosperity  for  all  time  to  come.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Gentlemen:  Before  we  proceed  to  listen  to  the  addresses 
of  the  eminent  gentlemen  present  with  us  tonight  I  will  ask  you 
all  to  have  your  glasses  filled,  rise  and  drink  to  the  health  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  (Toast  drunk  standing,  amid 
great  cheering.) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  is  my  great  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure to  present  to  you  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Nation, 
Theodore  Roosevelt.     (Great  applause  and  cheering.) 
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ADDRESS    OF 

THEODORE   ROOSEVELT 

President  of  the    United  States 

Mr.  President,  and  you,  my  fellow  members  of  the  Repub- 
lican Club,  and  you,  my  fellow  guests  of  the  Republican  Club 
(applause),  before  I  come  to  the  matter  which  I  have  specially 
to  lay  before  you  tonight  let  me  say  a  word  on  another  subject. 

Prior  to  receiving  the  invitation  to  address  this  Club  on 
this  day  I  had  already  accepted  an  invitation  from  one  who  is 
a  guest  with  me  tonight,  Gen.  Howard  (applause),  who  was 
to  give  a  dinner  tonight  in  behalf  of  a  cause  which  every  man 
who  believes  in  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  who  be- 
lieves in  the  union,  should  have  at  heart. 

On  the  last  occasion  when  Gen.  Howard  spoke  with  the 
great  martyred  President,  President  Lincoln  showed  himself 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  East  Tennessee, 
Kentucky  and  the  Virginia  mountains,  and  spoke  so  earnestly 
of  their  welfare  that  Gen.  Howard  then  pledged  himself  to  do 
all  he  could  to  promote  the  welfare  of  those  people  among 
whom  Lincoln  was  born,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  pledge  he 
and  those  associated  with  him  have  established  a  group  of 
schools,  called  the  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  at  Cumber- 
land Gap,  for  the  industrial,  normal  and  academic  training  of 
those  people.  And  the  General  has  felt  that  he  was  in  a  pecu- 
liar way  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  dedi- 
cating himself  to  that  work. 

I  should  not  have  felt  at  liberty  to  disregard  his  invitation 
to  me  for  any  other  invitation  except  that  which  I  have  accepted 
this  evening.  (Applause.)  But  when  I  told  the  General  what 
this  Club  meant  to  me,  and  what  it  meant  to  me  to  come  as 
President  of  the  United  States  among  my  fellow  members  here, 
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the  General  at  once  released  me  from  my  promise  to  him.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

And  now  in  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  tonight  I  shall  not 
strive  to  entertain  you.  I  shall  try  to  speak  to  you  in  a  manner 
to  express  what  you  and  I,  I  believe,  have  most  at  heart. 

I  do  not — I  will  change  the  form  of  that  sentence — you 
here  are  Republicans  only  secondarily — you  are  Americans  first. 
(Applause.)  And  I  speak  to  you  tonight  as  a  typical  gather- 
ing of  my  fellow  Americans.  Typical  in  the  fact  that  we  repre- 
sent different  creeds,  that  some  of  us  were  born  here  and  some 
abroad,  that  some  of  us  live  here,  some  in  the  West  and  some  in 
the  South,  but  that  we  are  each  and  all,  every  one  of  us,  with- 
out regard  to  creed  or  birthplace,  good  Americans  and  nothing 
else.     (Applause.) 

I  speak  to  you,  my  old  friends  and  companions,  to  you, 
with  many  of  whom  I  have  been  intimately  associated  in  poli- 
tical life  from  the  time  that  I  cast  my  first  vote,  to  you  the  men 
of  the  great  war  to  whom  I  looked  up  from  the  time  I  came  to 
manhood,  as  setting  the  example  for  every  young  American  to 
follow  should  ever  another  war  call  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  one  or  two  of  you  beside  whom  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  fight  in  a  little  war  (applause) — it  wasn't  a  big  war,  but 
it  was  all  the  war  there  was.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I 
speak  to  a  body  of  men  who  have  rendered  in  the  past,  and  are 
rendering  in  the  present,  in  the  Army,  in  the  Navy,  on  the 
Bench,  in  the  Senate,  in  private  life,  the  kind  of  service  which 
makes  us  content,  and  more  than  content  to  be  American  citi- 
zens. (Applause.)  And,  therefore,  I  intend  to  speak  to  you 
tonight,  not  as  Republicans  only,  not  as  New  Yorkers  only,  but 
as  good  Americans,  good  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and, 
therefore,  having  deeply  at  heart  the  problems  connected  with 
any  and  all  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  whatever  part  of  the  Union 
they  live.     (Applause.) 

In  his  second  inaugural,  in  a  speech  which  will  be  read  as 
long  as  the  memory  of  this  nation  endures,  Abraham  Lincoln 
closed  by  saying : 
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"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in ;  .  .  .  to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves, and  with  all  nations."  (Applause.) 

Immediately  after  his  re-election  he  had  already  spoken 
thus;  mind  you,  gentlemen,  speaking  this  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  his  re-election  to  the  Presidency  in  the  midst  of  a 
civil  war  which,  because  of  its  extreme  bitterness,  would  have 
corroded  with  a  like  bitterness  the  soul  of  any  man  less  high- 
minded  than  he  was.     He  said : 

'The  strife  of  the  election  is  but  human  nature  practically 
applied  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  What  has  occurred  in  this 
case  must  ever  recur  in  similar  cases.  Human  nature  will  not 
change.  In  any  future  great  national  trial,  compared  v/ith  the 
men  of  this,  we  shall  have  as  weak  and  as  strong,  as  silly  and  as 
wise,  as  bad,  and  as  good.  Let  us,  therefore,  study  the  inci- 
dents of  this  as  philosophy  to  learn  wisdom  from,  and  none  of 
them  as  wrongs  to  be  revenged.  .  .  .  May  not  all  having  a 
common  interest  reunite  in  a  common  effort  to  serve  our  common 
country?  For  my  own  part,  I  have  striven  and  shall  strive  to 
avoid  placing  any  obstacle  in  the  way.  So  long  as  I  have  been 
here" — thus  spoke  Abraham  Lincoln — "I  have  not  willingly 
planted  a  thorn  in  any  man's  bosom.  While  I  am  deeply  sen- 
sible to  the  high  compliment  of  a  re-election,  and  duly  grateful, 
as  I  trust,  to  Almighty  God  for  having  directed  my  countrymen 
to  a  right  conclusion,  as  I  think,  for  their  own  good,  it  adds 
nothing  to  my  satisfaction  that  any  other  man  may  be  disap- 
pointed or  pained  by  the  result. 

"May  I  ask  those  who  have  not  differed  with  me  to  join 
with  me  in  this  same  spirit  toward  those  who  have?"  (Great 
applause.) 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  mighty  Lincoln  sought  to  bind 
up  the  nation's  wounds  when  its  soul  was  yet  seething  with 
fierce  hatreds,  with  wrath,  with  rancor,  with  all  the  evil  and 
dreadful  passions  provoked  by  civil  war.    Surely  this  is  the  spirit 
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which  all  Americans  should  show  now,  when  there  is  so  little 
excuse  for  malice  or  rancor  or  hatred,  when  there  is  so  little  of 
vital  consequence  to  divide  brother  from  brother.     (Applause.) 

Lincoln,  himself  a  man  of  Southern  birth,  did  not  hesitate 
to  appeal  to  the  sword  when  he  became  satisfied  that  in  no 
other  way  could  the  Union  be  saved,  for  high  though  he  put 
peace  he  put  righteousness  still  higher.  (Applause.)  He 
warred  for  the  Union;  he  warred  to  free  the  slave;  and  when 
he  warred  he  warred  in  earnest,  for  it  is  a  sign  of  weakness  to 
be  half-hearted  when  blows  must  be  struck.  (Applause.)  But 
he  felt  only  love,  a  love  as  deep  as  the  tenderness  of  his  great 
and  sad  heart,  for  all  his  countrymen  alike  in  the  North  and  in 
the  South,  and  he  longed  above  everything  for  the  day  when 
they  should  once  more  be  knit  together  in  the  unbreakable  bonds 
of  eternal  friendship. 

We  of  today,  in  dealing  with  all  our  fellow  citizens,  white 
or  colored,  North  or  South,  should  strive  to  show  just  the  quali- 
ties that  Lincoln  showed:  his  steadfastness  in  striving  after 
the  right,  and  his  infinite  patience  and  forbearance  with  those 
who  saw  that  right  less  clearly  than  he  did ;  his  earnest  endeavor 
to  do  what  was  best,  and  yet  his  readiness  to  accept  the  best 
that  was  practicable  when  the  ideal  best  was  unattainable;  his 
unceasing  effort  to  cure  what  was  evil,  coupled  with  his  refusal 
to  make  a  bad  situation  worse  by  any  ill-judged  or  ill-timed 
effort  to  make  it  better. 

The  great  Civil  War,  in  which  Lincoln  towered  as  the 
loftiest  figure,  left  us  not  only  a  reunited  country,  but  a  country 
which  has  the  proud  right  to  claim  as  its  own  the  glory  won 
alike  by  those  who  wore  the  blue  and  by  those  who  wore  the 
gray  (applause)  ;  by  those  who  followed  Grant  and  by  those 
who  followed  Lee,  for  both  fought  with  equal  bravery  and  with 
equal  sincerity  of  conviction,  each  striving  for  the  light  as  it  was 
given  him  to  see  the  light,  though  it  is  now  clear  to  all  that  the 
triumph  of  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  the  Union  was  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  (Great  applause.)  We  are  now 
one  people,  a  people  with  failings  which  we  must  not  blink, 
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but  a  people  with  great  qualities  in  which  we  have  the  right  to 
feel  just  pride. 

All  good  Americans  who  dwell  in  the  North  must,  be- 
cause they  are  good  Americans,  feel  the  most  earnest  friendship 
for  their  fellow-countrymen  who  dwell  in  the  South,  (ap- 
plause), a  friendship  all  the  greater  because  it  is  in  the  South 
that  we  find  in  its  most  acute  phase  one  of  the  gravest  problems 
before  our  people,  the  problem  of  so  dealing  with  the  man  of 
one  color  as  to  secure  him  the  rights  that  no  man  would  grudge 
him  if  he  were  of  another  color.  (Great  applause.)  To  solve 
this  problem  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  educate  him  to  per- 
form the  duties  a  failure  to  perform  which  will  render  him  a 
curse  to  himself  and  to  all  around  him.  Mind  that.  And  it  is 
true  of  every  one.  In  addition  to  rights  in  every  Republic  there 
are  correlative  duties.  And  if  the  man,  black  or  white,  is  not 
trained  to  do  his  duty  he  becomes  necessarily  a  festering  plague 
spot  in  the  whole  body  politic.     (Applause.) 

Most  certainly  all  clear  sighted  and  generous  men  in  the 
North  appreciate  the  difficulty  and  perplexity  of  this  problem, 
sympathize  with  the  South  in  the  embarrassment  of  conditions 
for  which  she  is  not  alone  responsible,  feel  an  honest  wish  to 
help  her  where  help  is  practicable,  and  have  the  heartiest  respect 
for  those  brave  and  earnest  men  of  the  South  who,  in  the  face 
of  fearful  difficulties,  are  doing  all  that  men  can  do  for  the  better- 
ment alike  of  white  and  of  black. 

The  attitude  of  the  North — I  would  always  rather  preach 
about  the  sins  prevalent  in  the  particular  congregation  I  am  ad- 
dressing (laughter) — 

The  atittude  of  the  North  toward  the  negro  is  far  from 
what  it  should  be,  and  there  is  need  that  the  North  also  should 
act  in  good  faith  upon  the  principle  of  giving  to  each  man  what 
is  justly  due  him,  of  treating  him  on  his  worth  as  a  man,  grant- 
ing him  no  special  favors,  but  denying  him  no  proper  opportunity 
for  labor  and  the  reward  of  labor.  (Applause.)  But  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  South  render  the  problem  there  far 
greater  and  far  more  acute. 
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Neither  I  nor  any  other  man  can  say  that  any  given  way  of 
approaching  that  problem  will  present  in  our  time  even  an  ap- 
proximately perfect  solution,  but  we  can  safely  say  that  there 
can  never  be  such  solution  at  all  unless  we  approach  it  with  the 
effort  to  do  fair  and  equal  justice  among  all  men,  and  to  demand 
from  them  in  return  just  and  fair  treatment  for  others.  (Ap- 
plause.) Our  effort  should  be  to  secure  to  each  man,  whatever 
his  color,  equality  of  opportunity,  equality  of  treatment  before 
the  law. 

And  let  me  interject  right  here.  It  is  forty  years  since  the 
Civil  War  came  to  a  close  within  a  few  weeks,  it  is  nearly  forty 
years,  this  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birthday,  since  the  anniver- 
sary of  Lincoln's  death,  and  surely  in  all  this  land  there  should 
be  no  audience  to  whom  such  an  appeal  as  that  I  am  making 
should  appeal  more  than  to  this  which  I  am  now  addressing. 
(Applause.) 

As  a  people  striving  to  shape  our  actions  in  accordance 
with  the  great  law  of  righteousness,  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
part  in  or  be  indifferent  to  the  oppression  or  maltreatment  of  any 
man  who,  against  crushing  disadvantages,  has  by  his  own  in- 
dustry, energy,  self-respect  and  perseverance  struggled  upward 
to  a  position  which  would  entitle  him  to  the  respect  of  his  fel- 
lows if  only  his  skin  were  of  a  different  hue.     (Applause.) 

Every  generous  impulse  in  us  revolts  at  the  thought  of 
thrusting  down  instead  of  helping  up  such  a  man.  To  deny  any 
man  the  fair  treatment  granted  to  others  no  better  than  he  is  to 
commit  a  wrong  upon  him — a  wrong  sure  to  react  in  the  long 
run  upon  those  guilty  of  such  denial.  (Applause.)  The  only 
safe  principle  upon  which  Americans  can  act  is  that  of  "all  men 
up,"  not  that  of  "some  men  down."  If  in  any  community  the 
level  of  intelligence,  morality  and  thrift  among  the  colored  men 
can  be  raised,  it  is,  humanly  speaking,  sure  that  the  same  level 
among  the  whites  will  be  raised  to  an  even  higher  degree,  and  it 
is  no  less  sure  that  the  debasement  of  the  blacks  will  in  the  end 
carry  with  it  an  attendant  debasement  of  the  whites.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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The  problem  is  so  to  adjust  the  relations  between  two 
races  of  different  ethnic  type  that  the  rights  of  neither  be 
abridged  nor  jeoparded;  that  the  backward  race  be  trained  so 
that  it  may  enter  into  the  possession  of  true  freedom — not  false 
freedom — true  freedom,  while  the  forward  race  is  enabled  10 
preserve  unharmed  the  high  civilization  wrought  out  by  its 
forefathers.  The  working  out  of  this  problem  must  necessarily 
be  slow;  it  is  not  possible  in  off-hand  fashion  to  obtain  or  to 
confer  the  priceless  boons  of  freedom,  industrial  efficiency,  poli- 
tical capacity  and  domestic  morality.  And  that  is  a  lesson  that 
some  of  our  good  friends  in  this  country  need  to  learn  in  dealing 
with  outside  peoples.  (Applause  and  laughter.)  All  the 
resolutions  passed  at  all  the  anti-imperialist  gatherings  (laughter) 
held  in  the  United  States  since  the  close  or  the  beginning  of 
the  war  with  Spain,  have  not  availed  for  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippines  one  one-hundredth  part  as  much  as  what 
was  done  by  any  one  day's  work  of  the  present  Secretary  of 
War,  Secretary  Taft.  (Great  applause.)  Gentlemen,  this 
meeting  is  all  right.  (Applause.)  Nor  is  it  only  necessary  to 
train  the  colored  man;  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to  train  the  white 
man,  for  on  his  shoulders  rests  a  well  nigh  unparalleled  sociolo- 
gical responsibility.  It  is  a  problem  demanding  the  best  thought, 
the  utmost  patience,  the  most  earnest  effort,  the  broadest  char- 
ity— that  is  the  word  Lincoln  used — charity  toward  all — the 
broadest  charity  of  the  statesman,  the  student,  the  philanthro- 
pist, of  the  leaders  of  thought  in  every  department  of  our  na- 
tional life.  The  Church  can  be  a  most  important  factor  in 
solving  it  aright.  But  above  all  else  we  need  for  its  successful 
solution  the  sober,  kindly,  steadfast,  unselfish  performance  of 
duty  by  the  average  plain  citizen  in  his  every  day  dealings  with 
his  fellows.     (Applause.) 

The  ideal  of  elemental  justice  meted  out  to  every  man  is 
the  ideal  we  should  keep  ever  before  us.  It  will  be  many  a 
long  day  before  we  attain  to  it,  and  unless  we  show  not  only 
devotion  to  it,  but  also  wisdom  and  self-restraint  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  that  devotion,  we  shall  defer  the  time  for  its  realization 
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still  further.  In  striving  to  attain  to  so  much  of  it  as  concerns 
dealing  with  men  of  different  colors,  we  must  remember  two 
things. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  true  of  the  colored  man,  as  it  is  true 
of  the  white  man,  that  in  the  long  run  his  fate  must  depend  far 
more  upon  his  own  effort  than  upon  the  efforts  of  any  outside 
friend.  (Applause.)  That  applies  to  every  man.  (Laugh- 
ter.) There  is  not  one  of  us  that  does  not  occasionally  stumble, 
and  shame  to  each  of  us  if  he  does  not  stretch  out  a  hand  to 
help  the  brother  who  thus  stumbles.  (Applause.)  Help  him 
if  he  stumbles,  but  remember  that  if  he  lies  down  (laughter) 
there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  carry  him.  (Laughter.)  It  will  hurt 
both  of  you.  Every  vicious,  venal  or  ignorant  colored  man  is  an 
even  greater  foe  to  his  own  race  than  to  the  community  as  a 
whole.  (Applause.)  The  colored  man's  self-respect  entitles 
him  to  do  that  share  in  the  political  work  of  the  country  which 
is  warranted  by  his  individual  ability  and  integrity  and  the  posi- 
tion he  has  won  for  himself.  But  the  prime  requisite  of  the  race 
is  moral  and  industrial  uplifting. 

Laziness  and  shiftlessness,  these,  and,  above  all,  vice  and 
criminality  of  every  kind,  are  evils  more  potent  for  harm  to  the 
black  race  than  all  acts  of  oppression  of  white  men  put  together. 
The  colored  man  who  fails  to  condemn  crime  in  another  colored 
man,  who  fails  to  cooperate  in  all  lawful  ways  in  bringing  col- 
ored criminals  to  justice,  is  the  worst  enemy  of  his  own  people, 
as  well  as  an  enemy  to  all  the  people.  Law-abiding  black  men 
should,  for  the  sake  of  their  race,  be  foremost  in  relentless  and 
unceasing  warfare  against  lawbreaking  black  men.  If  the 
standards  of  private  morality  and  industrial  efficiency  can  be 
raised  high  enough  among  the  black  race,  then  its  future  on  this 
continent  is  secure.  The  stability  and  purity  of  the  home  are 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  black  race  as  they  are  to  the  welfare 
of  every  race. 

In  the  next  place,  the  white  man,  who,  if  only  he  is  willing, 
can  help  the  colored  man  more  than  all  other  white  men  put 
together,  is  the  white  man  who  is  his  neighbor,  North  or  South. 
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(Applause.)  Let  me  interject  there,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  re- 
member, that  while  it  is  occasionally  proper  to  join  in  mass 
meetings  and  call  attention  to  our  neighbor's  shortcomings,  it  is 
normally  better  to  attend  to  our  own.  (Applause.)  Each  of 
us  must  do  his  whole  duty  without  flinching,  and  if  that  duty  is 
national  it  must  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  immutable 
principles  upon  which  our  nation  stands,  but  in  endeavoring 
each  to  be  his  brother's  keeper,  it  is  wise  to  remember  that  or- 
dinarily each  can  do  most  for  that  brother  who  is  his  next  door 
neighbor.  If  we  are  sincere  friends  of  the  negro,  let  us  each  in 
his  own  locality  show  it  by  his  action  therein,  and  let  us  each 
show  it  also  by  upholding  the  hands  of  the  white  man  in  what- 
ever locality,  who  is  striving  to  do  justice  to  the  poor  and  the 
helpless,  to  be  a  shield  to  those  whose  need  for  such  a  shield  is 
great. 

The  heartiest  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  ministers, 
the  judges  and  law  officers,  the  grand  juries,  the  public  men, 
and  the  great  daily  newspapers  in  the  South,  who  have  recently 
done  such  effective  work  in  leading  the  crusade  against  lynching 
in  the  South;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  during  the  last  three 
months  the  returns,  as  far  as  they  can  be  gathered,  show  a 
smaller  number  of  lynchings  than  for  any  other  three  months 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  (Applause.)  Those  are  rather 
striking  figures  and  I  take  a  certain  satisfaction  in  them  in  view 
of  some  of  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  last  summer.  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  Let  us  uphold  in  every  way  the  hands  of  the 
men  who  have  led  in  this  work,  who  are  striving  to  do  all  their 
work  in  this  spirit.  I  am  about  to  quote  from  the  address  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Robert  Strange,  Bishop  Co-adjutor  of  North 
Carolina,  as  given  in  "The  Southern  Churchman"  of  October 
8,   1904— October  8th  last. 

The  bishop  first  enters  an  emphatic  plea  against  any  social 
intermingling  of  the  races,  a  question  which  must,  of  course,  be 
left  to  the  people  of  each  community  to  settle  for  themselves,  as 
in  such  a  matter  no  one  community — and  indeed  no  one  indi- 
vidual— can  dictate  to  any  other;  always  provided  that  in  each 
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locality  men  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  must  be  no  confus- 
ing of  civil  privileges  with  social  intercourse.  (Applause.) 
Civil  law  cannot  regulate  social  practices.  Society,  as  such,  is 
a  law  unto  itself,  and  will  always  regulate  its  own  practices  and 
habits.  Full  recognition  of  the  fundamental  fact  that  all  men 
should  stand  on  an  equal  footing  as  regards  civil  privileges  in  no 
way  interferes  with  recognition  of  the  further  fact  that  all  reflect- 
ing men  of  both  races  are  united  in  feeling  that  race  purity  must 
be  maintained.  The  bishop  continues  (I  am  quoting  what  this 
Southern  Bishop  says)  : 

"What  should  the  white  men  of  the  South  do  for  the 
negro?  They  must  give  him  a  free  hand,  a  fair  field  and  a 
cordial  godspeed,  the  two  races  working  together  for  their 
mutual  benefit  and  for  the  development  of  our  common  country. 
He  must  have  liberty,  equal  opportunity  to  make  his  living,  to 
earn  his  bread,  to  build  his  home.  He  must  have  justice,  equal 
rights,  and  protection  before  the  law.  He  must  have  the  same 
political  privileges;  the  suffrage  should  be  based  on  character 
and  intelligence  for  white  and  black  alike.  He  must  have  the 
same  public  advantages  of  education;  the  public  schools  are  for 
all  the  people,  whatever  their  color  or  condition.  The  white 
men  of  the  South  should  give  hearty  and  respectful  considera- 
tion to  the  exceptional  men  of  the  negro  race,  to  those  who  have 
the  character,  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  be  lawyers,  physicians, 
teachers,  preachers,  leaders  of  thought  and  conduct  among  their 
own  men  and  women.  We  should  give  them  cheer  and  oppor- 
tunity to  gratify  every  laudable  ambition,  and  to  seek  every  in- 
nocent satisfaction  among  their  own  people.  Finally,  the  best 
white  men  of  the  South  should  have  frequent  conferences  with 
the  best  colored  men,  where,  in  frank,  earnest  and  sympathetic 
discussion,  they  might  understand  each  other  better,  smooth 
difficulties,  and  so  guide  and  encourage  the  weaker  race." 

Surely  we  can  all  of  us  join  in  expressing  our  substantial 
agreement  with  the  principles  thus  laid  down  by  this  North 
Carolina  bishop,  this  representative  of  the  Christian  thought  of 
the  South.  (Applause.) 
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I  am  speaking  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  to  men  who  count  it  their 
peculiar  privilege  that  they  have  the  right  to  hold  Lincoln's 
memory  dear  and  the  duty  to  strive  to  work  along  the  lines  that 
he  laid  down.  We  can  pay  most  fitting  homage  to  his  memory 
by  doing  the  tasks  allotted  to  us  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  did  the 
infinitely  greater  and  more  terrible  tasks  allotted  to  him. 

Let  us  be  steadfast  for  the  right,  but  let  us  err  on  the 
side  of  generosity  rather  than  on  the  side  of  vindictiveness  toward 
those  who  differ  from  us  as  to  the  method  of  attaining  the  right. 
Let  us  never  forget  our  duty  to  help  in  uplifting  the  lowly,  to 
shield  from  wrong  the  humble,  and  let  us  likewise  act  in  a 
spirit  of  the  broadest  and  frankest  generosity  toward  all  our 
brothers,  all  our  fellow  countrymen;  in  a  spirit  proceeding  not 
from  weakness,  but  from  strength,  a  spirit  which  takes  no  more 
account  of  locality  than  it  does  of  class  or  of  creed,  a  spirit 
which  is  resolutely  bent  on  seeing  that  the  Union  which  Wash- 
ington founded  and  which  Lincoln  saved  from  destruction  shall 
grow  nobler  and  greater  throughout  the  ages  for  evermore. 
(Great  applause  and  cheers.) 

I  believe  in  this  country  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  I 
believe  that  our  people  will  in  the  end  rise  level  to  every  need, 
will  in  the  end  triumph  over  every  difficulty  that  rises  before 
them.  I  could  not  have  such  confident  faith  in  the  destiny  of 
this  mighty  people  if  I  had  it  merely  as  regards  one  portion  of 
that  people.  (Applause  and  cheers.)  Throughout  our  land 
things  on  the  whole  have  grown  better  and  not  worse,  and  this 
is  as  true  of  one  part  of  the  country  as  it  is  of  another.  I  believe 
in  the  Southerner  as  I  believe  in  the  Northerner.  I  claim  the 
right  to  feel  pride  in  his  great  qualities  and  in  his  great  deeds 
exactly  as  I  feel  pride  in  the  great  qualities  and  deeds  of  every 
other  American.  (Applause.)  For  weal  or  for  woe  we  are 
knit  together,  and  we  shall  go  up  or  go  down  together  (ap- 
plause), and  I  believe  that  we  shall  go  up  and  not  down,  that 
we  shall  go  forward  instead  of  halting  and  falling  back,  because 
I  have  an  abiding  faith  in   the  generosity,   the  courage,   the 
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resolution    and    the    common    sense    of    all    my    countrymen. 
(Applause.) 

The  Southern  States  face  difficult  problems,  and  so  do  the 
Northern  States.  Some  of  the  problems  are  the  same  for  the 
entire  country.  Others  exist  in  greater  intensity  in  one  section, 
and  yet  others  exist  in  greater  intensity  in  another  section.  But 
in  the  end  they  will  all  be  solved,  for  fundamentally  our  people 
are  the  same  throughout  this  land,  the  same  in  the  qualities  of 
heart  and  brain  and  hand  which  have  made  this  Republic  what 
it  is  in  the  great  today ;  which  will  make  it  what  it  is  to  be  in  the 
infinitely  greater  tomorrow.  (Applause.)  I  admire  and  re- 
spect and  believe  in  and  have  faith  in  the  men  and  women  of 
the  South  as  I  admire  and  respect  and  believe  in  and  have  faith 
in  the  men  and  women  of  the  North.  (Applause.)  All  of  us 
alike,  Northerners  and  Southerners,  Easterners  and  Westerners, 
can  best  prove  our  fealty  to  the  nation's  past  by  the  way  in 
which  we  do  the  nation's  work  in  the  present,  for  only  thus  can 
we  be  sure  that  our  children's  children  shall  inherit  Abraham 
Lincoln's  single-hearted  devotion  to  the  great  unchanging  creed 
that  "righteousness  exalteth  a  nation."  (Great  applause  and 
cheering.) 
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SENATOR   DOLLIVER 


PRESIDENT  STERN:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we 
have  with  us  tonight  a  brilliant  orator  from  that  great  Repub- 
lican stronghold,  Iowa.  (Applause.)  He  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  public  life,  and  there  are  many  here  to- 
night who  will  recall  the  masterly  address  delivered  on  a  similar 
occasion  years  ago.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the 
inspiring  theme  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  be  responded  to  by 
one  who  touches  no  subject  which  he  does  not  adorn. 

I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Senator  Jonathan 
Prentiss  Dolliver.     (Applause.) 


ADDRESS  OF  SENATOR  DOLLIVER. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  has  been  a 
good  many  years,  fourteen,  I  think,  since  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  joining  this  club,  and  one  would  think  that  the  lapse  of  that 
time  would  be  enough  to  get  a  man  out  of  the  habit  of  making 
after-dinner  speeches  unless  he  had  become,  like  my  friend, 
Secretary  Root,  and  others  here,  hopelessly  addicted  to  it 
(laughter). 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  is  that  a  good  many  people 
have  joined  this  club  since  I  did  (laughter),  and  the  next  thing, 
that  you  have  had  the  wisdom  to  invite  your  wives  here  to  see 
that  you  get  home  all  right.     (Laughter.) 

It  is  a  circumstance  of  unusual  interest  that  the  President 
is  here;  not  counting  it  beneath  our  highest  official  dignity  to 
mingle  freely  with  his  political  associates,  in  the  party  organiza- 
tion, of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  to  add  the  inspiration  of  his 
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eloquent  counsel  to  their  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  the  first 
great  Republican  leader.  (Applause.)  For,  while  the  mem- 
ory of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  too  great  to  be  claimed  by  a  poli- 
tical party,  too  great  to  belong  to  a  single  nation,  too  great  to 
be  absorbed  in  the  renown  of  one  century,  yet  there  is  a  sense 
so  sacred  that  it  barely  admits  of  the  suggestion  in  which  his 
name  is  our  peculiar  possession,  the  most  precious  thing  in  our 
Republican  inheritance.  The  ministry  of  his  life  was  to  all 
parties;  to  all  peoples;  to  all  ages.  But  to  the  children  of  the 
old  Republican  homestead  has  been  confided,  under  the  bonds 
of  an  especial  obligation,  the  care  of  his  fame  and  the  keeping 
of  his  faith. 

Within  less  than  half  a  century  this  man,  once  despised, 
once  derided,  once  distrusted  and  maligned,  has  been  trans- 
figured, in  the  light  of  universal  history,  so  that  all  men,  and  all 
generations  of  men  may  see  him  and  make  out  if  possible  the 
manner  of  man  he  was.  His  life  in  this  world  was  not  long, 
less  than  three  score  years;  only  ten  of  them  visible  above  the 
dead  level  of  affairs.  Yet  into  that  brief  space  events  were 
crowded,  so  stupendous  in  their  ultimate  significance,  that  we 
find  ourselves  laying  down  the  narrative  which  records  them, 
with  a  strange  feeling  coming  over  us,  that  may  be  after  all  we 
are  not  reading  about  a  man  at  all,  but  about  some  mysterious 
personality,  in  the  hands  of  the  higher  Pov/ers,  with  a  super- 
natural commission  to  help  and  to  bless  the  human  race.  (Great 
applause.)  Our  book  shelves  were  filling  up  so  fast  with 
apocryphal  literature  of  the  civil  war  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  loving  labors  of  the  two  men,  John  Hay  (applause)  and 
John  G.  Nicolay,  who  knew  him  best,  and  have  gathered  up  the 
fragments  of  his  life,  so  that  nothing  has  been  lost,  we  would 
have  had  by  this  time  only  a  blurred  and  doubtful  picture  of  his 
retiring  and  unpretentious  character. 

Some  have  told  us  that  he  was  a  great  lawyer.  He  was 
nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  true  that  he  grasped  without  apparent 
effort  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  and  his  faculties  were 
so  normal  and  complete  that  he  did  not  need  a  commentary, 
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nor  a  copy  of  the  Madison  papers,  thumb-marked  by  the  doubts 
and  fears  of  three  generations,  to  make  him  sure  that  the  men 
who  made  the  Constitution  were  building  for  eternity.  (Ap- 
plause.) But  he  practiced  law  without  a  library  (laughter), 
and  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him  testify  that  in  a  law  suit 
he  was  of  no  account,  unless  he  knew  the  right  was  on  his  side. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  It  was  against  his  intellectual  and 
his  moral  grain  to  accept  Lord  Bacon's  cynical  suggestion  that 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  a  cause  be  good  or  bad  till 
the  jury  had  brought  in  its  verdict. 

The  familiar  judicial  circuit  around  Springfield,  where  he 
cracked  his  jokes  about  the  office  stove  in  country  taverns,  where 
he  spoke  to  everybody  by  his  first  name  and  everybody  liked  to 
hear  him  talk,  did  much  for  him  in  every  way;  but  the  noble 
profession,  so  ably  represented  about  this  board,  will  bear  me 
witness  that  an  attorney  who  gives  his  advice  away  for  nothing, 
who  does  not  have  the  foresight  to  ask  for  a  retainer,  and  usu- 
ally lacks  the  business  talent  to  collect  his  fee,  whatever  other 
merits  he  may  have,  is  not  cut  out  by  nature  for  a  lawyer. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  I  have  talked  with  many  of  the  old- 
time  members  of  the  bar  at  which  he  used  to  practice  law, 
thinking  all  the  while  of  other  things,  and  from  what  they  say  I 
cannot  help  believing  that  the  notion  even  then  was  slowly 
forming  in  his  mind,  that  he  held  a  brief,  with  Power  of  Attor- 
ney from  on  High,  for  the  unnumbered  millions  of  his  fellow 
men  and  was  only  loitering  around  the  county  seats  of  Illinois 
until  the  case  came  on  for  trial.     (Applause.) 

Some  tell  us  that  he  was  a  great  orator.  If  that  is  so,  the 
standards  of  the  schools,  ancient  and  modern,  must  be  thrown 
away.  Perhaps  they  ought  to  be  (laughter)  ;  and  when  they 
are  this  curious  circuit-rider  of  the  law;  who  refreshed  his  com- 
panions with  wit  and  argument  from  the  well  of  English  unde- 
filed;  this  champion  of  civil  liberty,  confuting  Douglas  with  a 
remorseless  logic,  cast  in  phrases  rich  with  the  homely  wisdom 
of  proverbial  literature;  this  advocate  of  the  people,  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  brethren,  stating  their  case  before  the  bar  of 
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history,  in  sentences  so  simple  that  a  child  can  follow  them; 
surely  such  a  one  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  company  of  the 
masters  who  have  added  something  to  the  conquests  of  the 
mother  tongue.  (Applause.)  He  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
modest  address  at  Gettysburg,  read  awkwardly  from  poorly 
written  manuscript;  and  thought  Edward  Everett's  oration  was 
the  best  he  had  ever  heard,  but  Mr.  Everett  himself  discerned 
without  a  minute  for  reflection,  that  the  little  scrap  of  crumpled 
paper  which  the  President  held  in  his  unsteady  hand  that  day 
would  be  treasured  from  generation  to  generation  after  his  own 
laborious  deliverance  had  been  forgotten.  (Applause.)  The 
old  school  of  oratory  and  the  new,  met  on  that  rude  platform 
among  the  graves  under  the  trees,  and  congratulated  each  other. 
They  have  not  met  very  often  since  (laughter),  for  both  of  them 
have  been  pushed  aside  to  make  room  for  the  essayists,  the 
declaimers,  the  statisticians,  and  other  enterprising  pedlars  of 
intellectual  wares,  who  have  descended  like  a  swarm  on  all 
human  deliberations.   (Laughter.) 

He  has  been  described  as  a  great  statesman.  If  by  that 
you  mean  that  he  was  trained  in  the  administrative  mechanism 
of  the  Government,  or  that  he  was  wiser  than  his  day  in  the 
creed  of  the  party  in  whose  fellowship  he  passed  his  earlier 
years,  there  is  little  evidence  of  that  at  all ;  the  most  that  can  be 
said  is  that  he  clung  to  the  fortunes  of  the  old  Whig  leadership 
through  evil,  as  well  as  good  report,  and  that  he  stumped  the 
county  and  afterwards  the  State;  but  the  speeches  which  he 
made,  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  regarded  it  important  to 
preserve.  His  platform  from  the  first  was  brief  and  to  the  point. 
"I  am  in  favor  of  a  national  bank.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  internal 
improvement  system,  and  a  high  protective  tariff."  But  while 
for  half  his  life  he  followed  Henry  Clay,  like  a  lover  more  than 
a  disciple,  yet  when  that  popular  hero  died  and  Lincoln  was 
selected  to  make  a  memorial  address  in  the  old  State  House,  he 
dismissed  the  principles  of  his  party  creed  without  a  word,  and 
reserved  his  tribute  for  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  devotion  of 
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the  Union  which  shone  even  to  the  end,  in  that  superb  career. 
(Applause.) 

To  speak  of  Lincoln  as  a  statesman  whatever  adjectives 
you  use,  opens  no  secret  of  his  biography  and  rather  seems  to 
me  to  belittle  the  epic  grandeur  of  the  drama  in  which  he 
moved.  Of  course  he  was  a  statesman;  exactly  so,  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  setting  out  from  Damascus,  became  a  famous  traveller, 
and  Christopher  Columbus,  inheriting  a  taste  for  the  sea,  be- 
came a  mariner  of  high  repute.     (Laughter.) 

There  are  some  who  have  given  a  study,  more  or  less  pro- 
found, to  the  official  records  of  the  rebellion  who  make  of 
Lincoln  an  exceptional  military  genius,  skillful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  armies  and  prepared  better  even  than  his  generals  to 
give  direction  to  their  movements.  I  doubt  this  very  much.  He 
was  driven  into  the  war  department,  by  the  exigency  of  the 
times,  and  if  he  towered  above  the  ill-fitting  uniforms,  which 
made  their  way,  through  one  influence  and  another,  to  positions 
of  brief  command  during  the  first  campaigns  of  the  civil  war,  it 
is  not  very  high  praise  after  all.  One  thing,  however,  he  must 
be  given  credit  for;  he  perceived  the  size  of  the  undertaking 
which  he  had  in  hand,  and  he  kept  looking  until  his  eyes  were 
weary  for  the  man  who  could  grasp  the  whole  field  and  get  out 
of  the  Army  what  he  knew  was  in  it.  (Applause.)  It  broke 
his  heart  to  see  its  efforts  scattered  and  thrown  away  by  quarrels 
among  its  officers,  endless  in  number,  and  unintelligible  for  the 
most  part  to  the  outside  world.  When  he  passed  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  over  to  General  Hooker,  he  did  it 
in  terms  of  reprimand  and  admonition,  which  read  like  a  father's 
last  warning  to  a  wayward  son.  He  told  him  that  he  had 
wronged  his  country  and  done  a  gross  injustice  to  a  brother 
officer.  Recalling  Hooker's  insubordinate  suggestion  that  the 
Army  and  the  Government  both  needed  a  dictator,  he  reminded 
him  that  "only  those  generals  who  gain  successes  can  set  up 
dictators,"  and  added,  with  a  humor  as  grim  as  death,  "what 
I  now  ask  of  you  is  military  success,  and  I  will  risk  the  dictator- 
ship."    (Laughter  and  applause.)     If  the  General  did  not  tear 
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up  his  commission  when  he  read  that  letter  it  was  because  he 
was  brave  enough  to  bear  the  severity  of  the  naked  truth. 

AN  this  time  he  had  his  eye  upon  a  man  in  the  West,  who 
had  been  doing  an  extensive  business  down  in  Tennessee,  "a 
copious  worker  and  fighter,  but  a  very  meagre  writer,"  as  he 
afterwards  described  him  in  a  telegram  to  Burnside.  (Ap- 
plause.) He  had  watched  him  with  attentive  interest,  noticing 
particularly  that  his  plans  always  squared  with  the  event;  that 
he  never  regretted  to  report  (applause)  ;  and  after  Vicksburg 
fell  and  the  tide  of  invasion  had  been  rolled  back  from  the  bord- 
ers of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  he  wrote  two  letters,  one  to 
General  Meade,  calling  him  to  a  stern  account  for  not  follow- 
ing up  his  victory,  and  one  to  General  Grant  directing  him  to 
report  to  Washington  for  duty.  (Great  applause  and  cheering.) 
The  letter  to  General  Meade,  now  resting  peacefully  in  Nico- 
lay's  collection  of  the  writings  of  Lincoln,  all  the  fires  of  its 
wrath  long  since  gone  out,  was  never  sent.  But  General  Grant 
got  his.  And  from  that  day  there  were  no  more  military  orders 
from  the  White  House,  no  exhortations  to  advance,  no  des- 
patches to  move  upon  the  enemy's  works.  He  still  had  his  own 
ideas  how  the  job  ought  to  be  done,  but  he  did  not  even  ask 
the  General  to  tell  him  his.  He  left  it  all  to  him.  And  as  the 
plan  of  the  great  Captain  unfolded,  he  sent  to  his  Headquarters 
this  exultant  message : 

"I  begin  to  see  it.    You  will  succeed.    God  bless  you  all." 

"A.  Lincoln." 

And  so  these  two,  each  adding  something  to  the  other's 
fame,  go  down  to  history  together;  God's  blessing,  falling  like 
a  benediction  upon  the  memory  of  both.  (Great  applause.) 

The  whole  world  now  knows  his  stature.  But  while  he 
lived  hardly  anybody  was  able  to  take  his  measure.  The  fore- 
most statesman  of  his  Cabinet,  after  pestering  him  for  a  month 
with  contradictory  pieces  of  advice,  placed  before  him  a  memo- 
randum, grotesque  in  its  assumption  of  superior  wisdom,  which 
ended  with  an  accommodating  proposal  to  take  the  responsibili- 
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ties  of  the  Administration  off  of  his  hands.  After  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run  even  so  incorruptible  a  patriot  as  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
known  in  after  years  as  the  organizer  of  victory,  wrote  to  James 
Buchanan,  then  living  near  the  Capital  in  the  quiet  of  his 
country  seat  at  Wheatland,  these  words  of  mockery  and  con- 
tempt : 

"The  imbecility  of  the  Administration  culminated  in  that 
catastrophe;  and  irretrievable  misfortune  and  national  disgrace 
never  to  be  forgotten  are  to  be  added  to  the  ruin  of  peaceful 
pursuits  and  national  bankruptcy  as  the  result  of  Lincoln's  'run- 
ning the  machine'  for  five  full  months." 

From  the  sanctum  of  the  old  Tribune,  where  for  a  genera- 
tion Horace  Greeley  had  dominated  the  opinions  of  the  people 
as  no  American  editor  has  done  before  or  since  his  day,  came  a 
confidential  letter,  a  maudlin  mixture  of  enterprise  and  despair; 
a  despair  which,  after  seven  sleepless  nights,  had  given  up  the 
fight;  an  enterprise  which  sought  for  inside  information  of  the 
inevitable  hour  of  the  surrender  near  at  hand.  'You  are  not 
considered  a  great  man,"  said  Mr.  Greeley  for  the  President's 
eye  alone. 

Who  is  this,  sitting  all  night  long  on  a  lounge  in  the  public 
offices  of  the  White  House,  listening,  with  the  comments  of  a 
quaint  humor,  to  privates  and  officers  and  scared  Congressmen 
and  citizens,  who  poured  across  the  Long  Bridge  from  the  first 
battlefield  of  the  rebellion  to  tell  their  tale  of  woe  to  the  only 
man  in  Washington  who  had  sense  enough  left  to  appreciate  it, 
or  patience  enough  left  to  listen  to  it.  Is  it  the  log  cabin  student, 
learning  to  read  and  write  by  the  light  of  the  kitchen  fire  in  the 
woods  of  Indiana?  It  is  he.  Can  it  be  the  adventurous-voyager 
of  the  Mississippi,  who  gets  ideas  of  lifting  vessels  over  riffles 
while  he  worked  his  frail  craft  clear  of  obstructions  in  the 
stream ;  and  ideas  broad  as  the  free  skies,  of  helping  nations  out 
of  barbarism  as  he  traced  the  divine  image  in  the  faces  of  men 
and  women  chained  together,  under  the  hammer,  in  the  slave- 
market  at  New  Orleans?  It  is  he.  Can  it  be  the  awkward  farm 
hand  of  the  Sangamon  who  covered  his  bare  feet  in  the  fresh 
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dirt  which  his  plow  had  turned  up  to  keep  them  from  getting 
sunburned,  while  he  sat  down  at  the  end  of  the  furrow  to  rest 
his  team  and  to  regale  himself  with  a  few  more  pages  of  worn 
volumes  borrowed  from  the  neighbors  ?  It  is  he.  Can  it  be  the 
country  lawyer  who  rode  on  horseback  from  county  to  county, 
with  nothing  in  his  saddlebags  except  a  clean  shirt  and  the  code 
of  Illinois  to  try  his  cases  and  to  air  his  views  in  the  cheerful 
company  which  always  gathered  about  the  court  house?  It  is 
he.  Is  it  the  daring  debater,  blazing  out  for  a  moment  with  the 
momentous  warning  "A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand,"  then  falling  back  within  the  defenses  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  the  cause  of  liberty  hindered  already  by  the  folly  of  its 
friends,  might  not  make  itself  an  outlaw  in  the  land?  It  is  he. 
Is  it  the  weary  traveller  who  begged  the  prayers  of  anxious 
neighbors  as  he  set  out  for  the  last  time  from  home,  and  talked 
in  language  sad  and  mystical  of  One  who  could  go  with  him, 
and  remain  with  them  and  be  everywhere  for  good  ?     It  is  he. 

They  said  he  laughed  in  a  weird  way  that  night  on  the 
sofa  in  the  public  offices  of  the  White  House,  and  they  told 
funny  tales  about  how  he  looked,  and  the  comic  papers  of 
London  and  New  York  portrayed  him  in  brutal  pictures  of  his 
big  hands;  hands  that  were  about  to  be  stretched  out  to  save 
the  civilization  of  the  world;  and  his  overgrown  feet;  feet  that 
for  four  torn  and  bleeding  years  were  not  to  weary  in  the  service 
of  mankind.  They  said  that  his  clothes  did  not  fit  him;  that  he 
stretched  his  long  legs  in  ungainly  postures;  that  he  was  com- 
mon and  uncouth  in  his  appearance.  Some  said  that  this  being 
a  backwoodsman  was  becoming  a  rather  questionable  recom- 
mendation for  a  President  of  the  United  States;  and  they  re- 
called with  satisfaction  the  grace  of  courtly  manners  brought 
home  from  St.  James'.  Little  did  they  dream  that  the  rude 
cabin  yonder  on  the  edge  of  the  hill  country  of  Kentucky  was 
about  to  be  transformed  by  the  tender  imagination  of  the  people 
into  a  mansion  more  stately  than  the  White  House;  more  royal 
than  all  the  palaces  of  the  earth ;  it  did  not  shelter  the  childhood 
of  a  king,  but  there  is  one  thing  in  this  world  more  royal  than  a 
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kjng — it  is  a  man.      (Great  applause  and  cheering,  the  entire 
audience  rising.) 

They  said  he  jested  and  acted  unconcerned  as  he  looked 
at  people  through  eyes  that  moved  slowly  from  one  to  another  in 
the  crowd.  They  did  not  know  him;  or  they  might  have  seen 
that  he  was  not  looking  at  the  crowd  at  all;  that  his  immortal 
spirit  was  girding  for  its  ordeal.  And  if  he  laughed,  it  may  be 
that  he  heard  cheerful  voices  from  above;  for  had  he  not  read 
somewhere  that,  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens,  sometimes  looks 
down  with  laughter  and  derision  upon  the  impotent  plans  of 
men  to  turn  aside  the  everlasting  purposes  of  God. 

It  took  his  countrymen  the  full  four  years  to  find  Abraham 
Lincoln  out.  By  the  light  of  the  camp  fires  of  victorious  armies 
they  learned  to  see  the  outline  of  his  gigantic  figure,  to  assess  the 
integrity  of  his  character,  to  comprehend  the  majesty  of  his  con- 
science; and  when  at  last  they  looked  upon  his  care-worn  face 
as  the  nation  reverently  bore  his  body  to  the  grave,  through  their 
tears  they  saw  him  exalted  above  all  thrones  in  the  affection  of 
the  human  race. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  the  civil  war  as  an 
affair  of  armies,  for  we  come  of  a  fighting  stock  and  the  military 
instinct  in  us  needs  little  cultivation  or  none  at  all.  But  it  re- 
quires no  very  deep  insight  into  the  hidden  things  of  history  to 
see  that  the  real  conflict  was  not  between  armed  forces,  was  not 
on  battlefields,  nor  under  the  walls  of  besieged  cities;  and  that 
fact  makes  Abraham  Lincoln  greater  than  all  his  generals, 
greater  than  all  his  admirals,  greater  than  all  the  armies  and  all 
the  navies  that  responded  to  his  proclamation.  He  stands  apart 
because  he  bore  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  He  was  making  not 
his  own  fight,  not  merely  the  fight  of  his  own  country,  or  of  the 
passing  generation.  The  stars  in  their  courses  had  enlisted  with 
him;  he  had  a  treaty,  never  submitted  to  the  Senate  (great 
laughter),  which  made  him  the  ally  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  with 
infinite  reinforcements  at  his  call.  (Applause.)  The  battle  he 
was  waging  was  not  in  the  fallen  timber  about  the  old  church  at 
Shiloh;  nor  in  the  Wilderness  of  Virginia;  he  contended  not 
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alone  with  an  insurrection  of  the  slave  power;  he  was  hand  to 
hand  with  a  rebellion  ancient  as  selfishness  and  greed  which  in 
all  centuries  has  denied  the  rights  of  man,  made  of  human 
governments  a  pestilent  succession  of  despotisms  and  turned  the 
history  of  our  race  into  a  dull  recital  of  crimes  and  failures  and 
misfortunes.  Thus  he  was  caught  up  like  Ezekiel,  prophet  of 
Israel,  and  brought  to  the  East  gate  of  the  Lord's  house;  and 
when  he  heard  it  said  unto  him,  "Son  of  Man,  these  are  the  men 
who  devise  mischief,"  he  knew  what  the  vision  meant;  for  he 
understood  better  than  any  man  who  ever  lived  what  this  end- 
less struggle  of  humanity  is,  and  how  far  the  nation  of  America 
had  fallen  away  from  its  duty  and  its  opportunity. 

All  his  life  there  had  dwelt  in  his  recollection  a  little  sen- 
tence from  an  historic  document  which  had  been  carelessly 
passed  along  from  one  Fourth  of  July  celebration  to  another, 
"All  men  are  created  equal."  To  him  the  words  sounded  like 
an  answer  to  a  question  propounded  by  the  oldest  of  the  He- 
brew sages,  "If  I  despise  the  cause  of  my  man  servant,  or  my 
maid  servant  when  he  contendeth  with  me,  what  shall  I  do 
when  God  riseth  up?  Did  not  He  that  made  me  make 
him?" — a  strategic  question  that  had  to  be  answered  aright 
before  democracy  or  any  other  form  of  civil  liberty  could  make 
headway  in  the  world.  (Applause.)  All  men  are  created  equal. 
He  knew  that  the  hand  which  wrote  that  sentence  was  guided 
by  a  wisdom  somewhat  higher  than  the  front  porch  of  a  slave 
plantation  in  Virginia ;  that  first  principles  overshadow  time  and 
place;  and  that  when  men  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  free  nations,  they  must  speak  the  truth  lest 
the  heavens  fall.  With  a  sublime  faith,  shared  within  the  limits 
of  their  light  by  millions,  he  believed  that  sentence.  He  had 
tested  the  depth  of  it  till  his  plummet  touched  the  foundation  of 
the  earth.  From  his  youth  that  simple  saying  had  been  ringing 
in  his  ears,  "All  men  are  created  equal."  It  was  the  answer  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  of  Christ,  to  all  the  dim  millenniums 
that  were  before  Him;  yet  he  had  heard  it  ridiculed,  narrowed 
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down  to  nothing  and  explained  away.      He  understood   the 
meaning  of  the  words  and  came  to  their  defence. 

Brushing  away  the  wretched  sophistries  of  partisan  ex- 
pediency, he  rescued  the  handwriting  of  Thomas  Jefferson  from 
obloquy  and  contempt.  "I  think,"  he  said,  "that  the  authors  of 
that  notable  instrument  intended  to  include  all  men.  But  they 
did  not  intend  to  declare  all  men  equal  in  all  respects.  They  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  all  were  equcJ  in  color,  size-  intellect, 
moral  development,  or  social  capac'ty.  They  defined,  with 
tolerable  distinctness,  in  what  respects  they  did  consider  all  men 
created  equal — equal,  with  certain  inalienable  rights  among 
which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  (Ap- 
plause.) This  they  said  and  this  thev  mean!:.  They  did  not 
mean  to  assert  the  obvious  untruth  that  all  men  were  then  actu- 
ally enjoying  that  equality,  nor  that  they  were  about  to  confer 
it  immediately  upon  them.  In  fact  they  had  no  power  to  con- 
fer such  a  boon.  They  meant  simply  to  declare  the  right,  so 
that  the  enforcement  of  it  should  follow  as  fast  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  They  meant  to  set  up  a  standard  maxim  for 
free  society,  which  should  be  familiar  to  all  and  revered  by  all; 
constantly  looked  to,  constantly  labored  for,  and  even  though 
never  perfectly  attained,  constantly  approximated;  thereby  con- 
stantly spreading  and  deepening  its  influence  and  augmenting 
the  value  and  happiness  of  life  to  all  people,  of  all  colors,  every- 
where." That  was  the  message  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
nations  of  America.  And  as  if  to  make  it  certain,  that  it  was 
no  mere  flourish  of  a  joint  debate,  he  turned  aside  on  his  trium- 
phal journey  to  the  Capital,  just  before  he  took  the  oath  of 
office,  to  repeat  the  sacred  precepts  of  the  Declaration  in  the 
Hall  at  Philadelphia,  where  our  fathers  first  spoke  them,  and  to 
add  his  pledge  to  theirs  that  he  would  defend  them  with  his 
life.     (Great  applause.) 

Here  is  the  summit,  the  spiritual  height,  from  which  he  was 
able  to  forecast  the  doom  of  all  tyrannies,  the  end  of  all  slaveries, 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  all  the  strongholds  of  injustice 
and  avarice  and  oppression ;  this  is  the  mountain  top  from  which 
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he  sent  down  these  inspiring  words  of  good  cheer  and  hope: 
'This  essentially  is  a  people's  contest;  on  the  side  of  the  Union, 
a  struggle  to  maintain  in  the  world  that  form  and  substance  of 
government,  the  leading  object  of  which  is  to  elevate  the  condi- 
tion of  men,  to  lift  artificial  weights  from  shoulders ;  to  clear  the 
path  of  laudable  pursuit  for  all,  and  to  afford  all  an  unfettered 
start  and  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life."  No  American, 
North  or  South,  regrets  that  this  war  for  the  Union  ended  as  it 
did — "that  we  are  not  enemies,  but  friends."  Nor  can  I  help 
believing  that  the  words  which  he  has  spoken  here  tonight  have 
brought  the  President  of  the  United  States  nearer  to  our 
brethern  beyond  the  line,  once  so  real  now  happily  so  imaginary, 
which  formerly  divided  and  estranged  our  people.  Thanks  be 
unto  God,  we  are  one  nation  and  even  in  our  partisan  tradi- 
tions we  share  in  the  heritage  of  a  common  faith  in  the  institu- 
tions founded  by  our  fathers.  As  Democrats  we  repeat  the 
words  "equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none."  As 
Republicans  we  answer,  "an  unfettered  start  and  a  fair  chance 
in  the  race  of  life."  The  doctrine  is  the  same,  nor  is  the  day 
as  far  off  as  some  may  think  when  the  people,  without  regard  to 
the  divisions  of  their  political  opinions,  shall  treasure  in  thank- 
ful hearts,  the  blunt  and  fearless  platform  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, "A  square  deal  for  every  man,  no  less  no  more."  (Long 
continued  applause  and  cheering.)  The  doctrine  is  the  same, 
and  if  it  is  not  true  there  is  no  foundation  for  institutions  such 
as  ours.  But  the  doctrine  is  forever  true,  and  by  the  memory 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  the  Republican  party  stands  pledged  to 
make  it  good,  and  to  keep  it  good  for  all  men  and  for  all  time 
to  come.     (Great  applause  and  cheering.) 
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ADDRESS    OF 

HON.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER 

KNIGHT 


PRESIDENT  STERN:  Gentlemen,  we  have  two 
more  speakers  to  hear  from.  At  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention of  1896,  which  nominated  William  McKinley  for  the 
Presidency,  and  again  at  the  National  Convention  of  last  year, 
which  chose  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  our  standard  bearer, 
George  Alexander  Knight  was  one  of  the  orators  to  whom  was 
assigned  the  duty  of  seconding  the  candidate  to  the  convention. 
That  circumstance  attests  that  he  occupies  a  front  rank  amongst 
public  speakers.  He  will  speak  to  us  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  no  man  is  more  fitted  to  do  that  subject  justice. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  the  Hon.  George 
Alexander  Knight,  of  San  Francisco. 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER 

KNIGHT. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  members  of  the 
Republican  Club  of  New  York: 

I  am  aware  that  the  hour  is  late,  quarter  to  twelve  o'clock, 
and  I  hardly  feel  like  keeping  you  here  this  evening  to  listen  to 
anything  further  on  this  occasion,  but  I  must  say  I  deem  it  a 
high  honor  to  be  invited  to  appear  before  you  tonight  on  this 
most  memorable  occasion  in  honor  of  a  name  devoutly  wor- 
shipped by  all  Americans  and  known  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Christendom. 

Here  in  this  busy,  active,  grand  old  city,  in  the  very  heart 
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of  business,  politics  and  national  progress,  I  find  the  elements 
conducive  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  American  patriotism,  although 
I  fail  in  words  to  respond  to  the  honored  toast,  "The  Republi- 
can Party  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

In  no  other  land  can  a  picture  like  the  one  of  tonight  be 
seen  by  the  eye  of  man, — here  sits  as  an  individual — and  a 
citizen  of  this  great  nation,  one  who  represents  eighty  million 
people  in  all  of  their  diversified  individual  interests,  with  no  robe 
or  crown  of  imperial  power,  and  no  title  that  claims  kinship 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings.  He  is  here, 
an  American  joining  in  commemorating  the  birth  of  one  whose 
life  was  like  the  "Star  of  Bethlehem" — that  wise  men  followed 
and  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  tone  that  spoke  of — 
"Peace-on-earth,  Good-will-toward-men." 

It  seems  that  our  American  idea  of  self-government  was 
inspired  by  the  lowly  Nazarene,  himself.  He  stood  on  the 
shores  of  Galilee  with  no  thought  but  to  teach,  elevate,  en- 
lighten and  save  mankind,  and  by  precept  and  example  ever 
pointing  to  the  diamond  of  a  pure  faith;  not  seeking  the  titled 
Roman  or  the  high-born  of  the  land  for  his  constant  companions 
and  co-workers,  but  the  honest,  sun-tanned,  hard-working, 
simple-minded  fishermen,  having  no  rank  or  title,  and  bearing 
no  impress  of  nobility,  save  the  one  great  mark  of  divinity  that 
characterizes  all.  And  with  these  men,  the  Saviour  taught  the 
lesson  that  rank  and  station  were  no  passports  for  preferment 
on  this  earth  nor  necessary  requirements  for  the  life  to  come. 

This  idea  taught  and  given  man  by  divinity,  struggled  for 
life  in  the  old  world  for  sixteen  hundred  years,  but  could  not 
break  down  the  impenetrable  walls  between  the  aristocrat  and 
the  poor.  The  struggle  was  about  to  end  in  the  failure  of  right, 
when  intelligence  was  received  that  far  across  an  unknown  ocean 
there  was  a  land  opened  for,  and  inviting  civilization,  whose 
central  idea  was  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  man's  equality. 

There  was  another  prerogative  granted  man,  bequeathed 
to  him  by  his  Creator,  that  of  being  a  free  agent  individually, — 
which  could  never  be  fully  exercised  in  the  old  world,  and  the 
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advocates  of  freedom,  reasoning  that  man's  social  and  govern- 
mental relation  should  be  fashioned  by  the  same  law  that  di- 
rected him  as  an  individual,  demanded  that  the  individual, 
socially  and  governmentally  be  founded  on  the  same  broad  basis 
of  freedom.  These  ideas  crossed  the  ocean  and  sought  America 
as  the  Mecca  of  their  hope.  For  years  they  fought  for  life  on 
this  Continent,  encountering  grim-visaged  war,  suffering  and 
deprivation  in  all  its  forms,  and  were  obstructed  by  the  same 
enemies  of  freedom  encountered  in  the  old  world.  Despotism 
seemed  to  chill  every  hope  that  came  from  the  hearthstone  of 
either.  The  clouds  of  America's  future  seemed  leaden  with 
fear,  and  the  heavens  once  radiant  were  to  be  clouded  and 
darkened  with  despair.  The  hand-writing  of  thraldom  was 
being  penciled  on  the  uncompleted  walls  of  the  Nation — 

When  men  of  honor,  men  of  feeling, 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  fame, 
Claiming  equal  rights  to  sunshine 
In  a  man's  ennobling  name, 

lightened  the  heavens  with  the  idea  of  self-government,  and  out 
of  a  successful  war  wrote  a  Constitution  for  self-government 
that  became  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  world.  Out  of  success- 
ful war  was  born  the  necessity  for  self-government,  and  self- 
government  made  imperative  a  written  Constitution  embracing 
two  ideas — equality  of  man,  and  guaranteeing  to  the  hum- 
blest individual  liberty  in  its  fullest  sense. 

The  framers  of  our  Federal  Constitution  were  not  parti- 
sans in  its  accepted  sense ;  they  were  statesmen  who  builded  the 
foundation  of  Government  so  secure  and  steadfast  that  the 
house  of  their  creation  was  transformed  into  a  mansion  of 
Liberty,  Law  and  Progress,  commanding  the  respect  and  praise 
of  the  civilized  world.  Under  that  constitution,  Jefferson,  with 
cautious  mind  and  prophetic  hope,  gave  us  the  territory  that 
now  teems  with  wealth  that  can  scarcely  be  written  with  the 
decimals,  and  a  people  whose  energy  and  push  has  been  the 
marvel  of  the  world.     Under  this  same  Constitution,  Jackson,  of 
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the  iron  will,  maintained  supremacy  of  the  Union,  and  defied 
secession  on  the  threshold  of  its  home. 

Under  this  Constitution,  Washington,  Franklin,  Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson,  Monroe  and  Calhoun,  and  the  eloquent  and 
effective  Clay  championed  the  protection  policy  for  our  home  in- 
dustries, and  did  the  initial  and  preliminary  work  which  laid  the 
broad  principle  that  has  brought  prosperity  to  every  home  and 
fixed  us  permanently  as  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world.  (Ap- 
plause.) But  we  drifted  away  from  this  Constitution;  avarice 
and  greed  made  men  forgetful  of  the  price  they  had  paid  for 
their  established  constitutional  liberty.  Sectional  interests  made 
them  forgetful  of  the  principle  that  a  Bunker  Hill  had  conse- 
crated— and  war,  awful  civil  war,  resulted.  Slavery  of  man 
was  a  fact  in  a  nation  dedicated  to  liberty,  and  the  stability  of 
the  Union  itself  questioned  and  assailed  by  the  partisans  of 
wrong. — 'Twas  the  times'  curse  when  madmen  led  the  blind. 

This  was  the  condition  that  made  imperative  an  organiza- 
tion that  would  maintain  the  Constitution,  pay  for  liberty  even 
at  the  cost  of  fraternal  blood  and  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war 
in  honest  coin.  That  organization  was  the  Republican  party. 
(Applause.) 

It  needed  no  prophetic  mind  to  know  that  the  work  of 
the  Republican  party  was  to  maintain  the  Union, — preserve 
the  dignity  of  its  labor, — establish  a  national  credit, — equip 
and  maintain  an  army  for  civil  war,  the  most  stupendous  in  the 
annals  of  time.  It  took  courage,  steadfastness  of  purpose  and 
patriotism  to  face  the  awful  peril  of  the  hour,  but  the  Republi- 
can party  never  faltered,  and  its  men  and  measures  were  always 
in  unison  with  those  principles  of  our  Government  that  have 
made  us  great  and  free.  Civil  liberty  faced  a  crisis,  and  came 
out  of  it  victorious  over  death,  and  gave  her  advocates  in  other 
lands  a  new  hope.  The  Ship  of  our  Destinies  was  in  a  turbu- 
lent sea,  and  the  Lookout  on  the  fo'castle  ahead,  as  he  peered 
into  the  darkness  of  night,  reported  "Storm,  with  angry  Sea." 
There  was  a  patriot  at  the  wheel  and  his  compass  was  the  Con- 
stitution.    He  shortened  sail  and  met  the  shock  of  the  plunging 
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sea,  and  in  the  vigil  of  the  angry  night  had  faith  in  the  God  of 
Storms.  Had  we  known  of  the  dark  shadows  of  four  years  of 
war,  would  there  have  been  patriotism  enough  in  the  Republi- 
can party  to  have  undertaken  the  work?  Had  the  75,000 
Americans  who  responded  to  Lincoln's  first  call  for  help  to  save 
the  Union  been  told  that  the  war  would  last  four  years,  and 
that  a  half-million  lives  would  be  sacrificed  on  freedom's  altar, — 
that  the  cost  would  be  over  five  thousand  millions  of  dollars, — 
that  the  white  man  and  the  black  man  would  drink  from  the 
same  canteen, — follow  the  same  flag, — and  that  the  country 
would  be  dotted  with  thousands  of  nameless  graves, — would 
they  have  halted  in  their  march,  or  deserted  the  Flag  of  the  Na- 
tion? In  my  judgment,  Never!  (Applause.)  In  the  face  of 
it  all,  they  were  Americans  bent  on  Union,  and  it  remains  a 
fact  to-day,  and  will  until  the  end  of  time,  that  we  have  a 
Government,  and  that  dear  old  Flag  is  the  result  of  the  inde- 
fatigable energy  and  patriotism  of  that  organization  known  as 
the  Republican  party. 

Here  I  may  be  subjected  to  some  criticism,  and  the  ques- 
tion asked, — Did  not  others  outside  of  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  help  to  save  the  Union  ?  I  say,  Yes,  but  in  a 
form  of  self-government  like  ours,  that  governs  and  rules  by  party 
organization,  the  dominating  force  that  fought  for  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  right  was  the  organization  known  as  the  Republi- 
can party.  If  no  Republican  party  had  been  at  Lincoln's  side, 
a  dissolution  of  this  Union  would  have  been  a  fact  after  the 
first  shot  at  our  Flag  at  Sumter.  Had  there  been  no  Demo- 
cratic organization  in  the  North,  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
would  not  have  lasted  twenty  minutes.  (Applause.)  I  may 
be  inexact  as  to  time,  but  you  get  my  idea.     (Laughter.) 

The  war  came  to  an  end.  Priceless  lives  of  the  Blue  and 
the  Gray  had  passed  on  into  death's  dateless  night.  Debt,  al- 
most as  terrible  as  war,  was  left  behind.  The  Republican  party 
wrote  its  promise  of  honor  to  pay,  and  it  became  as  current  as 
gold  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  re-established  the  erring 
sovereign  States  into   a   more   perfect  Union, — hardly   letting 
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them  know  they  had  been  wanderers,  and  never  omitted  their 
stars  from  our  Flag.  It  made  a  new  South,  with  words  of  good 
will  transformed  their  battlefields  into  farms  of  cotton  and  corn, 
and  bade  the  mountains  of  inexhaustible  coal  and  iron  pay 
tribute  to  their  busy  mills.  She  is  back  again, — where  nature 
and  her  people  destined  her  to  be, — a  most  prosperous  factor 
in  our  nation  of  free  men. 

The  principles  of  protection  have  made  them  strong, — but 
above  and  beyond  all  law  is  a  tie  that  should  ever  bind  us  close 
to  our  brothers  of  the  sunny  South.  We  are  of  one  race,  of 
one  blood,  and  no  enactment  of  man  can  prevail  over  Nature's 
supreme  decree. 

The  statesmanship  of  our  Republican  leaders  is  more  than 
magnified  by  the  conditions  confronting  us  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
today.  The  political  sagacity  of  a  Seward  in  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  marked  another  era  in  our  acquisition  of  territory  neces- 
sary for  our  national  progress  and  prosperity,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  "scuttle  policy"  that  crept  into  a  national  policy  at 
too  early  a  day,  when  the  importance  of  the  Pacific  Coast  was 
scarcely  known  and  clearly  misunderstood,  we'd  have  had  an 
unbroken  sea-coast  line  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  Behring 
Sea,  and  no  foreign  flag,  sailing  from  a  foreign  port,  to  compete 
with  our  commerce,  could  aid  in  driving  the  American  Flag 
from  the  high  seas.  For  over  forty  years  the  Republican  party 
has  protected  our  manufacturing  industries  and  worked  dili- 
gently for  a  home  market  that  is  the  marvel  of  the  age.  Statistics 
are  unnecessary, — England,  France  and  Germany  are  seeking 
outlets  for  their  surplus  products.  During  the  last  fifty  years 
European  manufactures  have  risen  from  $5,000,000,000  to 
Fifteen  Billions  of  dollars. 

The  first  battle  the  Republican  party  won  was  wresting  our 
own  market  from  the  grasp  of  the  foreign  manufacturer, — turn- 
ing the  current  of  trade,  so  that  now  we  export  more  than  we 
import,  to  the  tune  of  billions  of  dollars.  We  have  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  Continental  Europe  and  her  manufacturing  people. 
Sooner  or  later  we  shall  be  brought  face  to  face  with  a  protec- 
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tive  policy  of  those  nations, — more  formidable  than  our  own. 
The  policy  of  the  Republican  party  has  been  to  manufacture 
for  our  own  home  consumption  and  to  sell  our  surplus  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Invention,  the  click  of  the  telegraph,  the 
speed  of  the  ocean  greyhound,  have  revolutionized  the  com- 
mercial world  and  brought  to  the  threshold  of  our  doors  cus- 
tomers we  have  never  known.  A  cannon  shot  by  Dewey  from 
the  Olympia,  and  a  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  placed  our 
Flag  within  four  hundred  miles  of  China,  and  the  acquisition  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  made  us  the  masters  of  this  new  ocean  of 
commercial  power. 

The  continent  of  Asia  and  its  islands  have  a  population 
of  not  less  than  840,000,000.  The  largest  of  these  countries 
is  China,  with  403,000,000  population;  then  comes  British 
India,  with  387,000,000;  then  Asiatic  Russia,  with  23,000,- 
000;  Japan,  42,000,000;  Dutch  East  India,  34,000,000,  and 
French  East  India,  32,000,000. 

Another  tributary  to  the  Pacific  on  the  West  is  Oceanica, 
which,  with  Australia  and  the  neighboring  islands,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  12,000,000. 

With  Asia  and  Oceanica  together,  the  population  aggre- 
gates eight  hundred  and  fifty  million  in  an  area  of  eighteen 
million  square  miles.  The  trade  of  these  countries  is  already 
immense.  In  this  estimate  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  continents  of  North  and  South  America,  whose 
trade  will  bring  the  entire  commerce  of  the  Pacific  to  more  than 
2,500,000,000  a  year. 

At  the  present  time,  Great  Britain  controls  one-half  of  this 
trade. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  American-Asiatic  Association, 
the  Chinese  Minister  to  the  United  States  said: 

'vVe  all  know  that  China  is  one  of  the  greatest  markets 
of  the  world,  with  a  population  of  400,000,000,  that  must  be 
fed  and  clothed,  and  must  receive  the  necessaries  of  life.  She 
wants  your  wheat,  your  cotton,  your  iron  and  your  manufac- 
tured articles  of  the  New  England  States.    She  wants  steel  rails, 
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electric  machines  and  one  hundred  other  things  she  can  not  get 
at  home  and  must  get  abroad.  It  is  a  fine  field  for  American 
industry  to  fill  these  wants.  It  is  particularly  easy  for  you  to 
reach  China,  on  account  of  the  fine  highway  you  have  on  the 
Pacific,  and  especially  desirable  that  you  do  so,  since  you  have 
become  our  next-door  neighbor  in  the  Philippines.  If  you  do 
not  come  up  to  your  own  expectations,  and  meet  this  oppor- 
tunity, it  is  your  own  fault." 

The  policy  of  the  Republican  party,  the  Isthmian  Canal, 
the  maintenance  of  our  Flag  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  Hawaii,  are  most  potent  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Re- 
publican party, — that  she  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  all  business  and 
commercial  opportunities  that  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

The  Republican  party  is  the  guardian  of  all  these  sacred 
trusts,  and  the  only  guarantee  that  we  have  that  she  will  faith- 
fully fulfill  these  trusts  committed  to  her  for  the  future,  is  the 
history  of  the  past.  Great  work  has  been  done  by  the  grand 
old  party  in  the  past, — and  a  greater  work  remains  for  her  in 
the  future. 

The  danger  point  in  our  Nation's  life  has  been  passed, 
and  with  a  united  country,  there  is  no  obstacle  that  we  cannot 
overcome.  The  only  danger  lies  within  ourselves.  We  must 
not  be  selfish  or  sectional  in  our  business  interests.  West  of  the 
Missouri  River  there  is  not  an  industry  that  does  not  need  and 
demand  the  protective  policy  of  the  Republican  party.  The 
manufacturing  East  sends  us  the  output  of  their  mills;  and  in 
return  receives  the  money  we  get  from  our  sheep,  cattle  and  the 
output  of  the  mines.  Experience  has  made  us  know  that  our 
friend  is  the  Republican  party,  and  if  you  business  men  in  the 
East  will  examine  the  page  of  your  ledger,  you  will  find  that 
when  we  are  prosperous  your  clerks  are  working  overtime. 

I  have  incidentally  mentioned  that  our  future  danger,  if 
any,  is  with  ourselves.  The  thought  is  hardly  original.  Lin- 
coln, as  early  as  1837,  said:  "At  what  point  shall  we  expect 
the  approach  of  danger?     Shall  we  expect  some  trans-atlantic 
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military  giant  to  step  the  ocean  and  crush  us  at  a  blow?  Never. 
All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  combined,  with  all 
the  treasure  of  the  earth  (our  own  excepted)  in  their  military 
chest,  with  a  Bonaparte  for  commander,  could  not,  by  force, 
take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio,  or  make  a  track  on  the  Blue  Ridge, 
in  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years. 

"At  what  point,  then,  is  the  approach  of  danger  to  be 
expected:  Answer :  If  it  ever  reaches  us,  it  must  spring  up 
among  us." 

Thousands  are  coming  here  from  foreign  lands.  Who  are 
they?  What  are  their  purposes?  Have  they  come  with  the 
honest  intention  to  study  diligently  the  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment, assimilate  with  us,  and  become  in  fact  Americans?  If  so, 
we  open  wide  the  door,  bid  them  come  in  and  tarry  with  us 
until  the  morning  dawns,  that  we  may  show  them  acres  of 
fatness,  inviting  them  to  successful  labor.  If  these  be  their 
purposes,  we  welcome  them  in  their  loyal  enterprises  and  desires, 
but  if  they  come  from  the  opium  dens  of  China,  or  are  fleeing 
from  Europe  as  condemned  criminals,  branded  as  felons  by  their 
country's  outraged  law,  we  must  shut  the  door  with  a  slam, 
bolt  it,  bar  it,  and  fumigate  our  national  structure,  that  con- 
tagious disease  destroy  not  our  household. 

The  time  has  come  to  modify,  correct  and  qualify  our  laws 
of  immigration  and  naturalization.  This  country  is  not  a  home 
with  doors  wide  open  and  cheerful  fires,  inviting  all  tongues  of 
the  earth  to  its  hearthstone,  unless  the  recipients  of  our  favor 
know  our  law,  study  our  civilization,  and  acquaint  themselves 
with  our  history. 

You  and  I  know  that  the  future  safety  of  this  nation  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  native  born  American 
child.  An  American  should  be  taught  in  school  life  the  golden 
rule  of  individual  liberty,  "to  do  unto  others,  in  whatever  field 
of  labor  they  may  be  found,  as  others  should  do  unto  him." 
Upon  this  hangs  the  law. 

There  is  another  question  that  is  receiving  the  serious  con- 
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sideration  of  not  only  our  present  Republican  administration, 
but  the  people  of  the  country  at  large,  namely,  the  abnormal 
growth  of  trusts  and  their  attitude  to  the  law.  No  creature  of 
the  law  must  be  above  the  law.  Corporations  that  are  per- 
mitted under  the  law  to  do  business  the  same  as  individuals 
must  conform  to  the  same  laws  of  ordinary  competition  as  the 
individual,  and  both  must  leave  competition  free  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Establish  the  open  shop  in  transportation, 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  in  every  way  aid  a  Republi- 
can President  in  his  aggressive,  honest  and  fearless  stand  against 
a  danger  that  is  a  menace  to  our  national  progress.  Universal 
public  opinon  is  in  favor  of  the  Republican-Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law  and  its  objects,  and  demands  that  the  Nation,  not  the  indi- 
vidual, make  the  fight  that  will  insure  competition,  which  is  the 
life  of  our  interstate  exchange.  The  Republican  party  will,  in 
this  matter,  do  the  will  of  the  people. 

The  future  is  full  of  promise.  We  have  much  to  do  and 
can  do  it  with  a  will.  There  is  nothing  we  have  started  in  to  do 
that  can  not  be  accomplished.  Do  not  be  disturbed  by  the  cry 
of  expense.  In  the  Philippines  we  have  a  wealth  in  their  natural 
resources  and  products  that  will  more  than  yield  their  cost  a 
hundredfold.  There  was  a  loss  to  our  live  stock  interests  during 
the  last  two  years  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  administration 
that  would  have  bought  every  island  in  the  South  seas.  Six 
hundred  and  sixty-four  million  dollars  during  those  never-to-be- 
forgotten  years,  was  lost  forever.  One  million,  one  hundred 
dollars  a  day  for  every  working  day  during  that  period.  Have 
the  American  people  forgotten? 

Do  not  fear  the  expense  of  the  Canal.  A  fair  estimate  by 
lumbermen  is  that  the  opening  of  this  artery  of  commerce  will 
add  two  dollars  to  the  value  of  every  thousand  feet  of  lumber  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  In  the  state  of  Washington  alone  there  is 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  billion  feet  of  timber.  This  virgin 
forest  is  worth  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  alone,  to 
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say  nothing  of  the  massive  Redwoods  of  California  and  the 
Pines  of  Oregon  and  Alaska. 

What  statistician  will  furnish  the  other  data  for  this  Na- 
tional enterprise? 

And  now,  one  word  to  you  New  Yorkers, — you  of  the 
robust  brain,  that  seek  your  underground  transit  like  beetles, 
rushing  and  crowding  and  pushing  on  your  elevated  railways 
and  crawling  like  bees  into  the  star-disturbing  stories  of  your  flat- 
iron  buildings,  whose  clearing  house  shows  greater  figures  than 
any  city  in  the  world, — let  me  tell  you  there  are  some  things 
you  do  not  know.  Come  with  me  to  the  growing  West,  and 
know  a  country  that  you  are  largely  dependent  upon  for  business 
success.  Breathe  the  air  of  our  Mountain  States  for  health,  and 
look  down  deep  into  the  caverns  of  inexhaustible  wealth,  that 
pledge  this  Nation  shall  never  want.  Come  with  me  over  the 
broad  plains,  with  their  waving  grasses,  where  browse  the 
cattle  of  the  sun,  and  learn  of  a  life  that  will  help  you  to  know ! 
See  the  numberless  farms, — know  the  man  at  the  plow, — talk 
to  the  man  with  a  hoe, — climb  the  rocky,  craggy  mountains  and 
acquaint  yourself  with  the  pathway  of  the  pioneer ! 

I  have  only  blazed  the  way  for  your  thought!  Your 
business  is  sure  to  follow. 

Come  to  California,  and  see  an  emerald  set  round  with 
the  diamond  snows  of  the  Sierras  and  the  surf  of  the  sea, — an 
Empire  in  herself, — that  bids  you  and  yours  God-speed  and 
welcome.  She  is  a  Republican  from  principle  and  believes  in  the 
policies  of  that  party;  and  did  believe  in  them  at  a  time  when  it 
was  vital  to  the  life  of  this  very  Nation,  that  she  should  be  loyal 
to  the  Flag  of  the  Union.  She  has  golden  fruits, — of  mine  and 
tree, — and  every  resource  within  her  own  domain  that  made 
this  Nation  great.  We  invite  you  now  of  the  Empire  State, 
representing  the  wealth,  some  of  the  intelligence,  and  more  of 
our  trade,  to  look  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  see  the  op- 
portunities that  beckon  you,  to  help  along  the  triumphal  pro- 
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cession  of  the  Republican  party  of  today.  Come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  keeper  of  the  Gate  of  Gold ;  tarry  with  us  over  night ; 
we  will  give  you  the  key,  and  when  the  morning  dawns,  in  the 
sacred  presence  of  the  memories  of  our  dear,  departed  heroes, 
we  will  look  out  and  upon  that  great  ocean,  and  ask  the  God  of 
Nations  to  wed  her  to  our  commerce  and  our  Flag.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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ADDRESS    OF 

HON.  JAMES   M.  BECK 


PRESIDENT  STERN :  Gentlemen,  I  know  the  hour 
is  late,  but  we  still  have  with  us  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speak- 
ers in  the  United  States,  and  I  am  sure  I  divine  your  motives 
when  I  say  that  you  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  the  Hon. 
James  M.  Beck,  of  New  York.     (Applause.) 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JAMES  M.  BECK. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Republican  Club: 
Be  not  alarmed  with  the  thought  that  I  have  any  intention  of 
delivering  the  impromptu  speech,  in  whose  painful  preparation 
I  spent  my  last  forty-eight  hours.  I  appreciate  that  the  social 
statute  of  limitations,  which  prescribes  that  all  well  regulated 
dinners  should  cease  somewhere  near  midnight,  has  already  run 
against  anything  I  had  intended  to  say,  and  as  the  President  of 
the  Club  will  bear  me  out,  I  told  him  that  at  this  late  hour — 
when  diners  as  well  as  churchyards  yawn — I  preferred  to  re- 
main silent.  After  President  Roosevelt  had  spoken,  I  appre- 
ciated that  the  time  would  be  insufficient  for  three  additional 
speakers,  and  I  suggested  to  Senator  Dolliver  and  Mr.  Knight 
that  they  speak  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  an  additional 
speaker  was  still  to  be  heard.  (Cries  of  "go  on"  and  applause.) 
In  so  doing  I  did  this  Society  my  best  service,  for  no  word  of 
Senator  Dolhver's  speech  could  have  been  profitably  spared.  I 
am  only  sorry  that  the  eloquent  gentleman  from  California  un- 
necessarily shortened  his  speech  on  my  account,  because  he 
spoke  with  so  much  eloquence  that  all  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  hear  him  only  regretted  that  we  were  not  entering  instead  of 
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leaving  that  happy  season  of  the  year  when  the  nights  grow 
longer.  (Laughter.)  Certainly  nothing  could  be  more  inap- 
propriate than  for  me  in  the  "wee  sma'  hours"  to  attempt  a 
serious  or  extended  speech.  Indeed  my  theme,  "The  Unity  of 
the  Republic,"  unconsciously  led  me  into  a  line  of  thought 
which  the  President  has  already  both  adorned  and  exhausted, 
and  I  feel  very  much  in  the  position  of  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, of  whom  I  once  heard,  who  was  delivering  a  long  prayer 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  tell  the 
Almighty  all  of  the  occurrences  that  had  taken  place  in  the  last 
twelve  months,  and  finally  he  wound  up  by  saying,  "O,  Lord, 
for  further  particulars,  I  refer  you  to  the  President's  Message." 
With  both  time  and  subject  gone,  I  crave  a  similar  reference. 
Pardon  me  one  suggestion,  which  occurred  to  me  as  the  Presi- 
dent was  speaking.  History  repeats  itself  and  who  shall  say 
that  great  men  may  not  be  reincarnated  from  time  to  time?  As 
the  President  spoke  I  found  myself  recalling  the  illustrious  men 
of  American  history  and  wondering  which  of  the  public  men  of 
America  he  most  resembled,  and  I  thought  of  that  other  young 
man,  whom  the  great  State  of  New  York  gave  to  the  nation, 
whose  mortal  remains  sleep  quietly  in  Trinity  Churchyard,  and 
I  thought  I  saw  in  Theodore  Roosevelt  the  reincarnation  of  the 
vigorous  personality,  the  undaunted  courage,  the  far-sighted 
purpose,  the  intense  national  spirit  which  distinguished  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  among  his  contemporaries.  (Applause.)  Like 
Hamilton,  he  is  one  "whom  the  lust  of  office  can  not  kill,"  one, 
"whom  the  spoils  of  office  can  not  buy,"  one  "who  has  opin- 
ions and  a  will,"  one  "who  can  not  lie."  (Applause.) 
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Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  ladies  were  entertained  at 
dinner  in  the  Myrtle  and  East  rooms,  adjoining  the  Banquet 
Hall,  and  afterward  honored  the  diners  with  their  presence  in 
the  gallery  boxes  and  listened  to  the  speeches. 
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ADDRESSES 


General  HENRY  EDWIN  TREMAIN 
President  of  the  Club,  Presiding 


Grace Rev.  Robert  Stuart  MacArthur,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Abraham  Lincoln General  Horace  Porter 

The  Republican  Party Hon.  J.  Sloat  Passett 

Shall  the  United  States  make  its  own  laws  ? 

Hon.  James  Thompson  McCleary 

The  State  of  New  York Hon.  M.  Linn  Bruce 


The  President  of  the  Club,  the  Honorable  Henry 
Edwin  Tremain,  called  upon  the  Reverend  Robert 
Stuart  Mac  Arthur,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  to  say  grace. 

GRACE 


Almighty  and  Everlasting  God !  We  give  thee  humble  and 
hearty  thanks  that  in  every  crisis  in  our  national  life  Thou  hast 
given  us  great  leaders — men  brave,  wise  and  true.  Especially 
at  this  time  do  we  thank  Thee  for  him  whose  birthday  we  com- 
memorate. We  praise  Thy  name  for  his  heroic  patience,  his  fer- 
vent patriotism,  his  unswerving  loyalty  and  his  intense  humanity. 
May  we  live  for  the  great  principles  for  which  he  lived  and  diedi 

Remember,  O  Lord !  with  Thy  most  gracious  favor  Thy  ser- 
vant, the  President  of  the  United  States.  Bless  our  beloved  land. 
May  we  be  a  people  loving  mercy,  justice  and  truth,  obeying  law 
and  fearing  God.  Grant,  O  God !  that  America  may  nobly  do  her 
part  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  hasten  the  day  of  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  to  men.    Amen ! 


INTRODUCTORY   ADDRESS 

OF 

GEN.  HENRY  EDWIN  TREMAIN 

President  of  the  Club 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  Republican  Club  bids  you  wel- 
come to  this  stately  celebration.  We  recall  with  satisfaction  that 
in  the  establishment  of  to-day  as  a  holiday,  this  Club  was  a  pio- 
neeer.  Glorious  as  is  the  reflection  of  the  immortal  name  that  im- 
pels this  patriotic  homage,  it  is  not  alone  the  man,  the  human 
character,  that  is  glowing  through  the  years  with  perpetual  radi- 
ance. It  is  also  the  heroic  leader  of  a  party — the  party  that  was 
and  happily  is  yet  the  party  of  the  people.     (Applause). 

The  historic  associations  which  cluster  about  the  name  of 
Lincoln  are  summoned  by  the  observance  of  this  holiday,  to  the 
forefront  of  American  public  thought,  "lest  we  forget,"  for  one 
generation  after  another  is  prone  to  disregard  the  lessons  taught 
by  the  lives  of  their  fathers. 

From  the  life  and  times  of  Abraham  Lincoln  there  may  justly 
be  drawn  the  uplifting  thought  that  wherever  there  is  American 
manhood,  there  cannot  exist  American  slavehood.     (Applause). 

So,  in  the  political  life  of  the  American  citizen,  there  must 
be  no  chains  that  bind  him  to  a  "system" — be  it  a  system  of  high 
finance,  or  of  low  finance,  or  of  no  finance  at  all — no  chains  that 
bind  him  to  a  dogma,  to  a  dollar,  or  to  a  combination  of  dollars, 
to  a  fetich,  a  delusion,  a  blind  partisanship,  or  to  the  devices  of  a 
sectional  oligarchy,  unhappily  not  yet  extinct. 

The  emancipation  that  is  signalized  by  the  name  of  Lincoln 
is  that  of  a  pure  and  lofty  citizenship,  that  heeds  not  the  peril 
of  life,  the  temptations  of  personal  gain,  the  temptations  of  cor- 
porate intrigue,  of  vicious  greed  for  power,  the  temptations  to 
subjugate,  to  misrepresent  or  to  repress  the  voter;  an  emancipa- 
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tion  into  a  righteous  atmosphere  that  in  every  state  shall  vivify 
an  honest  electorate,  and  in  every  city  and  hamlet,  in  every  sec- 
tion, shall  secure  the  establishment,  according  to  the  American 
instinct,  of  a  fair  standard  of  political  manhood.     (Applause). 


Now,  gentlemen,  we  will  proceed  to  the  real  business  of  the 
evening. 

In  announcing  our  usual  first  toast,  I  will  read  the  telegraphic 
response  to  it,  and  ask  then  that  you  will  all  rise  and  lift  your 
glasses  to  the  sentiment. 

Last  year  we  had  with  us  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United 
States  (applause),  and  this  year,  in  his  necessary  absence,  he  says, 
in  a  telegram  received  this  evening: 

"Pray  extend  to  the  members  of  the  Republican  Club  and 
their  guests  at  the  Lincoln  Dinner  to-night  my  heartiest  greetings 
and  best  wishes  for  a  successful  occasion.  Theodore  Roosevelt." 
(Applause.) 

I  propose :  The  President  of  the  United  States. 

(The  toast  was  drunk  standing,  while  the  band  played  and 
the  company  sang  "America.") 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Republi- 
can Club:  This  is  the  first  opportunity  we  have  had,  after  the 
notable  career  of  our  fellow  member  as  Ambassador  of  the  LTnited 
States  at  the  Republic  of  France,  to  greet  him  at  our  own  board. 
In  response  to  the  toast  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  I  need  not  intro- 
duce to  you  General  Horace  Porter.  (Great  applause  and 
cheering. ) 
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Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Republican  Club: 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  of  humble  birth ;  he  early  had  to  struggle 
with  the  trials  of  misfortune  and  to  learn  the  first  lessons  of  life 
in  the  severe  school  of  adversity.  He  came  from  that  class  which 
he  always  alluded  to  as  the  plain  people.  He  always  possessed 
their  confidence,  he  never  lost  his  hold  on  their  affections.  He 
believed  that  the  government  was  made  for  the  people,  and  not 
the  people  for  the  government,  and  that  true  Republicanism  was 
like  a  torch — the  more  it  is  shaken  in  the  hands  of  the  people  the 
brighter  it  burns.     (Applause.) 

If  at  the  height  of  his  power  any  one  had  sneered  at  him  on 
account  of  his  humble  origin,  he  might  well  have  replied,  like  the 
Marshal  of  France,  who  was  raised  from  the  ranks  to  a  dukedom, 
when  he  told  the  haughty  nobles  of  Vienna,  who  boasted  of  their 
long  lines  of  descent  and  refused  to  associate  with  him,  "I  am  an 
ancestor;  you  are  only  descendants."     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Abraham  Lincoln  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  that  most 
uncommon  of  all  virtues,  common  sense.  With  him  there  was  no 
practising  the  arts  of  the  demagogue,  no  posing  for  effect,  no  at- 
titudinizing in  public,  no  mawkish  sentimentality.  There  was 
none  of  that  puppyism  so  often  bred  by  power.  There  was  none 
of  that  dogmatism  that  Dr.  Johnson  said  was  only  puppyism 
grown  to  maturity.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

While  his  mind  was  one  great  storehouse  of  facts  and  useful 
information,  he  laid  no  claim  to  any  knowledge  he  did  not  possess. 
He  believed  with  Addison  that  pedantry  in  learning  is  like  hypoc- 
risy in  religion,  a  form  of  knowledge  without  the  power  of  it. 

While  he  v»as  singularly  adroit  and  patient  in  smoothing 
down  the  ruffled  feathers  of  friends  who  did  not  understand  him, 
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or  even  of  political  opponents,  he  wasted  no  time  upon  the  abso^ 
lute  recalcitrants.  He  never  attempted  to  massage  the  back  of  a 
political  porcupine.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  And,  as  he  once 
said  himself,  he  always  found  it  was  a  losing  game  to  try  to  shovel 
fleas  across  a  barnyard.     (Laughter.) 

I  have  often  thought  how  few  there  are  to-day  alive  who 
knew  Abraham  Lincoln  intimately,  and  had  conversed  with  him. 
His  immediate  contemporaries  have  fallen  like  the  leaves  of 
autumn. 

I  shall  never  forget,  for  it  is  a  circumstance  that  is  indelibly 
engraved  upon  my  memory,  the  first  day  it  was  my  privilege  to 
look  upon  the  features  of  that  illustrious  man. 

It  was  just  forty-two  years  ago  when  General  Grant  came 
from  the  West  with  his  staff,  to  receive  the  commission  of  Lieu- 
tenant General,  which  gave  him  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
Republic.  (Applause.)  He  arrived,  late  in  the  evening,  at  the 
hotel,  and,  hearing  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  holding  a  reception  in 
the  White  House,  he  and  his  staff  went  there  quietly.  Notwith- 
standing the  years  of  co-operation  of  those  two  men  and  their 
extensive  correspondence,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  General  Grant  had 
never  met.  As  the  general  entered  the  reception  room  he  was 
elbowed  and  jostled  by  the  crowd.  No  one  knew  him.  When 
he  came  into  the  blueroom  Mr.  Lincoln's  quick  eye  caught  sight 
of  him,  recognized  him  by  the  portraits  of  him  he  had  seen,  and, 
stepping  forward,  reached  out  his  long,  angular  arm,  seized  the 
General  by  the  hand,  drew  him  close  up  to  him  and  said  to  Mrs. 
Lincoln :  "Why,  here  is  General  Grant.  What  a  surprise !  What 
a  delight."  And  there  the  two  stood  conversing.  Their  figures 
formed  a  striking  contrast — General  Grant  5  feet  8  inches  in 
height,  standing  with  his  head  somewhat  bowed,  Lincoln  towering 
above  him,  6  feet  4  inches  tall.  That  night  Mr.  Lincoln  wore  a 
dress  suit  with  a  turned  down  collar  a  couple  of  sizes  too  large, 
and  a  cravat  carelessly  tied.  There  was  something  awkward  and 
angular  in  his  movements,  but  nothing  that  bordered  upon  the 
grotesque.  There  they  stood  conversing  intimately  for  some 
time.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  watch  the  first  meeting  of  those 
two  men.  one  in  the  cabinet,  the  other  in  the  camp,  into  whose 
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hands  Providence  had  seemed  to  place  for  a  time  the  destinies  of 
the  Republic.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  country  that  they  co-oper- 
ated as  patriots,  that  they  had  souls  too  great  for  rivalry,  hearts 
too  noble  for  jealousy.  Throughout  that  long  and  bitter  struggle 
for  the  Nation's  life  they  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  like  the  men 
in  the  Grecian  phalanx  of  old,  locking  their  shields  together 
against  a  common  foe,  and  teaching  the  world  it  is  time  to  aban- 
don the  path  of  ambition  when  it  becomes  so  narrow  that  two 
cannot  walk  it  abreast.     (Applause.) 

Their  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  genuine  affection,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  three  times  came  down  to  visit  General  Grant  at  his  head- 
quarters at  City  Point  when  our  armies  were  investing  Richmond 
and  Petersburg,  and  when  he  sat  about  the  campfire  on  a  camp 
chair,  his  legs  crossed,  or,  rather,  one  of  those  long  legs  wrapped 
around  the  other,  sweeping  away  with  his  large  hand  the  smoke 
of  the  fire  as  it  blew  in  his  face,  we  listened  to  the  words  of  wis- 
dom and  eloquence  that  feli  from  his  lips,  and  to  the  inimitable 
stories  he  told  until  those  evenings  in  their  pleasure  rivalled  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

When  he  visited  the  camp  just  before  the  final  movement 
began — the  Appomattox  campaign — he  stepped  over  with  the  Ad- 
jutant General  to  the  telegraph  operator's  tent,  to  get  the  first 
sight  of  the  dispatches  he  expected  from  Washington.  There  he 
saw  on  the  floor  three  little  kittens  crawling  about,  and  the  great 
man  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  picked  them  up  tenderly,  put  them 
in  his  lap,  stroked  their  fur  and  drew  the  skirts  of  his  coat  around 
them  to  keep  them  warm,  and  he  said  to  the  Adjutant  General: 
"Here  are  three  little  motherless  waifs ;  I  hope  you  will  take  good 
care  of  them."  "Oh,  yes,  was  the  reply,  "we  will  give  them  to 
the  camp  cook,  and  he  will  take  care  of  them."  "And  will  they 
get  some  good  milk  every  day?"  "Oh,  yes,"  said  the  Adjutant 
General."  And  three  times  I  saw  the  President  go  to  that  tent 
during  his  visit  and  pick  up  those  little  kittens,  fondle  them  and 
take  out  his  handkerchief  and  wipe  their  eyes  as  they  lay  in  his 
lap  purring  their  gratitude.  It  seemed  a  strange  sight  to  us  on 
the  eve  of  a  battle,  when  every  one  was  thinking  only  of  the  sci- 
ence of  destruction,  to  see  those  little  creatures  caressed  by  the 
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hand  that  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  had  struck  the  shackles  from  four 
millions  of  bondsmen,  that  had  signed  the  commission  of  every 
officer  in  that  gallant  army,  from  the  General  in  Chief  to  the 
humblest  Lieutenant.  It  was  a  very  trivial  circumstance,  but  it 
showed  more  than  greater  acts  the  childlike  simplicity  that  was 
mingled  with  the  majestic  grandeur  of  his  nature.     (Applause.) 

He  came  down  to  camp  just  after  he  had  been  renominated 
to  the  Presidency.  We  were  talking  about  how  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege was  composed,  and  he  said :  "Of  all  our  colleges,  the  Elec- 
toral College  is  the  only  one  where  they  choose  their  own  masters." 
And  then,  in  speaking  to  General  Butler  about  the  historical 
fact  that  every  place  General  Grant  had  ever  taken  had  been  held, 
never  yielded  up,  Mr.  Lincoln  said :  "When  General  Grant  once 
gets'  possessed  of  a  place  he  seems  to  hang  on  to  it  as  if  he  had 
inherited  it."     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

There  was  an  officer  cleaning  his  sword  at  the  campfire.  Mr. 
Lincoln  came  up,  looked  at  it,  took  it  in  his  hand,  and  said :  "That 
is  a  formidable  weapon,  but  it  don't  look  half  as  dangerous  to  me 
as  once  did  a  Kentucky  bowie  knife.  One  night  I  passed  through 
the  outskirts  of  Louisville  when  suddenly  a  man  sprang  from  a 
dark  alley  and  drew  out  a  bowie  knife.  It  looked  three  times  as 
long  as  that  sword,  though  I  don't  suppose  it  really  was.  He 
flourished  it  in  front  of  me.  It  glistened  in  the  moonlight,  and 
for  several  minutes  he  seemed  to  try  to  see  how  near  he  could 
come  to  cutting  off  my  nose  without  quite  doing  it.  Finally  he 
said:  'Can  you  lend  me  five  dollars  on  that?'  I  never  reached 
in  my  pocket  for  money  as  quick  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
and,  handing  him  a  bill,  said:  'There's  ten  dollars,  neighbor. 
Now  put  up  your  scythe.'  "     (Laughter.) 

He  arrived  the  next  time  a  few  days  after  the  colored  troops 
had  been  successful  in  making  an  assault,  and  remarked :  "I  am 
glad  the  black  boys  have  done  well.  I  must  go  out  and  see  them." 
He  rode  out  with  General  Grant  and  staff,  and  the  word  was 
passed  along  to  the  colored  troops  that  the  President  was  coming, 
and  then  the  cry  arose  everywhere,  "Thar's  Massa  Linkum,"  and 
"Ole  Fader  Abraham  is  a-comin',"  and  they  shouted,  cheered, 
laughed,  got  down  on  their  knees'  and  prayed,  fondled  his  horse, 
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and  some  rushed  off  to  tell  their  comrades  that  they  had  even  kissed 
the  hem  of  his  garment.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  much  affected; 
he  had  his  hat  off,  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes,  and  his  voice  was 
so  choked  with  emotion  that  he  could  scarcely  respond  to  the 
salutations.  It  was  a  memorable  sight,  to  see  the  liberated  paying 
their  homage  to  the  great  liberator.  He  remarked  on  the  way 
back  to  camp :  "When  we  were  enlisting  the  colored  troops  there 
was  great  opposition  to  it,  but  I  said  to  some  of  my  critics  one 
day,  'Well,  as  long  as  we  are  trying  to  send  every  able-bodied 
man  to  the  front  to  save  this  country,  I  guess  we  had  all  better 
be  a  little  color  blind.'  "  (Laughter.)  I  can  express  my  satisfac- 
tion with  what  they  have  accomplished  down  here  something 
like  an  oldtime  abolitionist  did  upon  another  occasion  in  Illinois. 
He  went  to  Chicago,  and  his  friends  took  him  to  see  Forrest  play 
Othello.  He  didn't  know  it  was  a  white  man  blacked  up  for  the 
purpose,  and  after  the  play  was  over  said:  "Well,  all  sectional 
prejudice  aside,  and  making  due  allowance  for  my  partiality  for 
the  race,  darned  me  if  I  don't  think  the  nigger  held  his  own  with 
any  on  'em."    (Laughter.) 

I  will  only  mention  one  more  of  those  stories,  for  it  greatly 
amused  us  one  night  in  camp.  I  had  in  my  hand  a  grain  of  the 
powder  manufactured  for  the  big  guns.  It  was  as  large  as  a  wal- 
nut. He  asked:  "Is  that  a  grain  of  powder?  Well,  it's  larger 
than  the  powder  we  used  to  use  down  in  Sangamon  County.  Be- 
fore the  country  newspapers  were  published  the  fellows  mer- 
chandizing there  used  to  avail  of  the  time  before  the  preacher  ar- 
rived at  the  weekly  prayer  meetings  to  announce  what  goods  they 
had  received  from  the  East.  A  man  got  up  one  night  and  said: 
'Brethren,  before  the  preacher  gets  here  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
just  received  a  new  invoice  of  sporting  powder.  The  grains  are 
so  fine  you  can  scarcely  see  them  with  the  naked  eye,  and  polished 
up  so  bright  you  can  stand  up  and  comb  your  hair  in  front  of  'em 
just  as  if  it  was  a  looking  glass.'  There  was  a  rival  powder  mer- 
chant in  the  congregation  who  was  boiling  over  with  rage  to  find 
his  competitor  getting  so  much  cheap  advertising,  who  rose  and 
said :  'Brethren.  I  hope  you  won't  believe  a  durned  word  Brother 
Smith  has  told  you  about  that  powder.     I  have  seen  it  myself. 
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Every  lump  is  as  big  as  a  lump  of  stove  coal,  and  I  pledge  you 
my  word  that  any  one  of  you  could  put  a  barrel  of  that  powder  on 
your  shoulder  and  march  squar'  through  hell  without  any  danger 
of  an  explosion.'"     (Laughter.) 

There  are  two  names  of  Presidents  that  will  always  be  in- 
separably associated  in  our  minds — Washington  and  Lincoln.  But 
from  the  manner  in  which  modern  historians  magnify  trivial  acts 
you  would  suppose  one  had  spent  his  entire  life  in  cutting  down 
trees  and  the  other  in  splitting  them  up  into  rails.  There  was  one 
marked  difference  between  them — Washington  could  not  tell  a 
story;  Lincoln  always  could.     (Laughter.) 

But  he  told  them  not  for  the  anecdote,  but  to  clinch  a  fact,  to 
point  a  moral. 

Ah,  it  was  that  humor  of  his  that  was  his  safety  valve.  It 
lightened  his  mind  and  relieved  it  for  the  time  from  the  great 
responsibilities  that  were  weighing  upon  him.  He  could  cut  the 
sting  from  the  keenest  criticism  with  his  wit,  he  could  gild  disap- 
pointment with  a  joke.  He  knew  better  than  most  men  that  in 
speech  wit  is  to  eloquence  what  in  music  melody  is  to  harmony. 

But  his  mind  was  not  always  attuned  to  mirth  ;  its  chords 
were  too  often  set  to  strains  of  sadness.  There  was  the  slaughter 
in  the  field,  the  depletion  of  the  Treasury,  complications  which 
arose.  All  these  were  so  appalling  that  sometimes  even  the  great 
soul  of  Lincoln  seemed  ready  to  melt.  But  just  when  the  gloom 
was  blackest  he  never,  never  took  counsel  of  his  fears.  He  al- 
ways had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  never  had  occasion 
to  look  to  the  past  with  regret,  nor  to  the  future  with  apprehen- 
sion. He  had  that  sublime  faith  which  is  content  to  leave  the 
efforts  to  man,  the  results  to  God.     (Applause.) 

When  hope  seemed  fading  and  courage  failing,  when  he  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  doubting  Thomases,  unbelieving  Sad- 
ducees  and  discontented  Catalines,  as  the  Danes  once  destroyed 
the  hearing  of  their  war  steeds  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
affrighted  by  the  din  of  battle,  so  Abraham  Lincoln  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  doubts  and  despondency  about  him  and  exhibited  an  un- 
swerving, an  unbounded  faith  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Union.     (Applause.) 
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His  was  the  faith  that  could  see  in  the  storm  cloud  a  bow  of 
promise,  that  could  hear  in  the  discords  of  the  present  the  har- 
monies of  the  future. 

Singular  man !    He  was  a  Hercules,  not  an  Adonis. 

We  learn  little  in  this  world  from  precept — much  from  ex- 
ample.   Patterns  are  better  followed  than  rules. 

For  ages  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  every  Greek  school 
child  was  taught  to  recite  each  day  the  names  of  the  three  hundred 
heroes  who  fell  in  the  defence  of  that  pass.  It  would  be  a  crown- 
ing act  of  patriotism  if  every  American  school  child  could  be 
taught  each  day  to  contemplate  the  exalted  character  and  utter  the 
inspiring  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln.     (Applause.) 

Singular  man !  No  one  can  pluck  a  single  laurel  from  his 
brow,  no  one  can  lessen  the  measure  of  his  fame.  Marvellous 
man !  In  the  annals  of  all  history  we  fail  to  find  another  whose 
life  had  been  so  peaceful,  whose  nature  so  gentle,  and  yet  who 
was  called  upon  to  marshal  the  hosts  of  an  aroused  people  and 
for  four  long  years  to  conduct  a  bloody,  relentless,  fratricidal  war. 

In  the  annals  of  history  we  fail  to  find  another  whose  edu- 
cation was  that  of  the  Cabinet,  not  the  camp,  and  yet  who  died  a 
more  heroic  death. 

It  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man  to  strike  the  shackles 
from  the  limbs  of  bondmen  and  liberate  a  race.  It  has  seldom 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  man  to  die  the  death  of  an  honored  martyr, 
with  his  robes  of  office  still  about  him,  his  heart  at  peace  with 
his  fellowmen,  his  soul  at  peace  with  his  God,  at  the  moment  of 
the  restoration  of  his  country  to  peace  within  her  borders,  to  peace 
with  all  the  world.     (Applause.) 

We  did  not  bury  him  in  a  Roman  Pantheon,  in  a  domed  St. 
Paul's,  or  in  an  historic  Westminster  Abbey.  We  gave  him  nobler 
sepulchre ;  we  laid  him  to  rest  in  the  soil  his  efforts  had  saved. 
That  tomb  will  forever  be  the  Mecca  of  all  patriotic  American 
citizens.  Future  ages  will  pause  to  read  the  inscription  on  its 
portals,  and  the  prayers  and  praises  of  a  redeemed  and  regenerated 
people  will  rise  from  that  grave  as  incense  rises  from  holy  places, 
pointing  out  even  to  the  angels  in  heaven  where  rest  the  ashes  of 
him  who  had  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  earthly  glory  and 
covered  the  earth  with  his  renown. 
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It  is  only  now  that  Abraham  Lincoln  has  receded  from  us 
far  enough  in  history  to  enable  us  to  see  him  in  his  true  propor- 
tions. 

A  celebrated  sculptor  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  Florence 
was  commanded  to  make  a  colossal  statue,  which  was  to  surmount 
an  historic  cathedral.  When  it  was  placed  at  the  base  of  the  cathe- 
dral, the  ropes  arranged  for  hoisting  it,  and  it  was  there  unveiled, 
the  crowd  jeered  and  hooted  and  criticised  unmercifully  the  sculp- 
tor. It  was  all  out  of  proportion ;  it  was  a  failure.  But  soon  the 
ropes  began  to  tighten,  and  as  the  statue  moved  up  into  the  air 
the  crowd  ceased  to  jeer,  and  finally,  when  it  was  placed  upon  the 
pinnacle  at  the  proper  focal  distance  as  intended  by  the  great 
sculptor,  who  created  it,  the  sneers  turned  to  plaudits,  and  the 
people  then  saw  it  in  all  the  beauty  of  its  true  proportions. 

And  so  Abraham  Lincoln  has  so  far  receded  from  us  in  his- 
tory that  he  is  now  in  the  proper  focal  distance.  We  can  now 
measure  all  his  great  qualities  as  they  appear  in  their  true  beauty 
and  symmetry. 

I  am  glad  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  purchase  the  farm 
upon  which  he  was  born.  (Applause.)  It  is  well  that  it  should 
be  redeemed  from  individual  ownership.  It  should  be  made  the 
repository  of  all  the  interesting  relics  connected  with  him.  It 
ought  to  be  the  seat  of  a  national  museum  and  a  national  park. 

He  is  gone  from  us  now,  crowned  with  the  sublimity  of  mar- 
tyrdom. We  have  bidden  a  last  farewell  to  him  who  was  the 
gentlest  of  all  spirits,  noblest  of  all  hearts,  liberator  of  a  race, 
savior  of  a  Republic,  martyr,  whose  sepulchre  is  human  hearts. 
(Great  applause  and  cheering.) 

President  Tremain :  We  are  favored  to-night  with  the  at- 
tendance here  of  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Club,  who  has 
fought  for  the  Republican  party  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  in  the 
ranks  as  a  private  without  reward,  and  as  the  honored  and  selected 
leader,  without  reward,  but  who  happily  now  is  seated  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation,  from  which  he  has  journeyed  to  receive  our 
weclome  to  him  to-night.  We  ask  him  to  respond  to  the  toast  of 
"The  Republican  Party,'*'  Hon.  Jacob  Sloat  Fassett,  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York.     (Applause.) 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Fellow  Republicans :  I  presume  it  is 
not  as  a  member  of  Congress  in  his  first  term  that  I  am  welcomed 
here  to-night,  because  the  duty  of  a  freshman  in  Congress  is  to 
remain  muzzled.  (Laughter.)  But,  thanks  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  your  committee,  I  am  off  the  reservation.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Before  I  begin  I  want  to  say  that  all  that  General  Porter  has 
said  of  this  wonderfully  great  man  was  said  in  tribute  to  a  man 
whose  greatness  was  developed,  whose  character  was  formed,  by 
consecrated  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party. 
(Applause.) 

I  have  been  invited  as  a  Republican,  by  a  Republican  club, 
to  make  a  speech  from  a  Republican  standpoint,  having  for  its 
theme,  "The  Republican  party." 

I  am  a  partisan,  but  I  trust  not  so  bitter  a  partisan  as  to  be 
unfair  in  the  treatment  of  this  attractive  theme.  As  an  American 
citizen  I  glory  in  the  triumph  and  advance  of  our  country  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  an  advance  probably  the  most  amazing  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  As  a  Republican,  I  take  just  pride  in  the 
measure  our  grand  old  party  has  contributed  toward  this  marvel- 
lous growth. 

This  being  a  Republican  occasion,  it  is  fit  and  proper  for  us 
to  indulge  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  boasting,  and  we  will  leave 
to  caviling  opponents  the  pleasure  of  pointing  out  any  failures  or 
mistakes  or  shortcomings  which  they  may  think  they  detect  in  our 
career.  We  will  warm  ourselves  in  the  splendor  of  our  radiant 
achievements  and  let  our  critics  grow  cold  in  the  shadow  of  the 
sun  spots  which  they  think  they  detect. 

No  mere  political  party  ever  originated  in  purposes  more  un- 
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selfish  or  was  animated  by  courage  more  undaunted  or  justified 
by  accomplishments  more  desirable  or  more  enduring.  The  Re- 
publican party  sprang  into  being  as  the  champion  of  human  liberty, 
as  the  defender  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  human  labor,  as  the 
foe  of  prejudice  and  caste  and  unequal  rights.  It  was  founded 
in  the  desire  to  save  the  nation  whole  and  save  it  free,  in  the  de- 
termination to  wipe  out  the  shame  of  slavery  and  vindicate  the 
right  of  every  man  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor.  Equality  of 
human  opportunity,  equality  of  all  men,  of  all  colors,  before  the 
eye  of  the  law  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  was  the  first  ideal  of  the 
Republican  party.  Considerations  of  domestic  policy  and  foreign 
relations  came  later.  Having  established  the  right  of  every  man 
to  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor,  the  party  next  devoted  itself  to  en- 
hancing the  value  of  those  fruits.  Having  made  the  nation  free, 
the  party  proceeded  to  make  the  nation  rich,  and  having  made 
the  nation  rich,  it  proceeded  to  make  the  nation  great,  and  now, 
having  brought  the  nation  to  a  position  where  it  is  at  once  the 
greatest,  the  richest,  the  freest  in  the  world,  the  Republican  party 
is  wedded  to  the  proposition  of  making  it  the  most  useful  and 
beneficent  nation  in  the  world.     (Applause.) 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  history  of  the  party  has 
been  the  history  of  the  country,  the  story  of  the  life  of  one  cannot 
be  told  without  at  the  same  time  narrating  the  story  of  the  life 
of  the  other,  and  to  describe  the  achievements  of  the  party  or  the 
progress  of  the  country  for  fifty  years  in  fifty  minutes  is  a  task 
far  beyond  the  ability  of  man.  I  can  only  briefly  touch  upon 
some  of  the  salient  points.  I  shall  be  unable  to  lay  claim  to  all 
the  credit  which  I  think  should  be  given  to  the  party,  and  yet  I 
know  I  shall  seem  guilty  of  laying  claim  to  too  much,  but  only  in 
the  eyes  of  our  critics. 

For  forty-six  years,  with  the  exception  of  eight  only,  we  have 
had  the  Presidency,  for  all  but  two  years  we  have  had  either  one 
house  or  the  other,  and  for  thirty  of  the  forty-six  years  we  have 
had  entire  control  of  the  federal  government.  Having  had  thus  all 
the  power  most  of  the  time,  we  have  assumed  all  the  responsibility. 
We  cannot  escape  it  if  we  would,  and  we  would  not  escape  it  if  we 
could.    To  us  must  be  attributed  all  the  blame,  wherever  blame  is 
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due ;  to  us  must  be  attributed  all  the  credit,  wherever  credit  is  due. 
We  have  during  all  these  years  shaped  all  the  legislation,  all 
the  executive  acts,  all  foreign  treaties.  We  have  created  the 
national  policies  and  enacted  the  laws.  We  have  stood  at  the 
helm  and  directed  the  course  of  the  ship  of  state,  and  whatever 
in  the  conditions  which  have  surrounded  us  may  be  properly 
attributed  to  the  administration  of  the  powers  of  government 
may  be  correctly  and  properly  claimed  by  the  Republican 
party;  and  as  upon  us  has  been  the  entire  responsibility,  so 
upon  us  must  be  the  praise  or  blame  for  the  entire  results.  By 
what  we  have  done  we  have  a  right  to  demand  to  be  judged. 
We  found  the  treasury  empty,  and  we  filled  it;  we  found  the 
public  credit  dead,  and  we  resurrected  it ;  we  found  the  nation 
shattered,  and  we  restored  it ;  we  found  four  million  of  its 
people  slaves,  and  we  freed  them  ;  we  found  the  army  and  navy 
disorganized,  and  we  reorganized  and  reconstructed  them  ;  we 
found  thirty-one  states,  we  now  have  forty-five  ;  our  boundaries 
touched  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  now  the  sun  never  sinks 
upon  the  Stars  and  Stripes ;  we  found  two  million  farms,  we 
now  have  six  million  farms.  Then  our  national  wealth  was 
sixteen  billions  of  dollars,  now  it  is  a  hundred  billions  of  dol- 
lars; then  France  and  Germany  and  Great  Britain  each  was 
richer  than  we,  now  we  are  richer  than  France  and  Germany 
combined,  and  nearly  twice  as  rich  as  Great  Britain;  then  we 
were  twenty-four  millions  of  inhabitants,  partly  slaves,  now  we 
are  eighty-three  millions,  and  all  are  free ;  then  we  followed 
the  world  in  manufacturing,  and  now  the  world  follows  us; 
then  we  had  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-three  manufacturing  establishments,  and  now  we  have 
five  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
four;  the  establishments  have  increased  five  times  in  number 
and  twenty  times  in  value  ;  they  then  employed  a  million  hands, 
they  now  employ  five  and  a  half  million  hands ;  then  we  trans- 
acted our  business  with  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  millions 
of  dollars,  now  we  have  two  billion  six  hundred  million  of  dol- 
lars;  then  there  were  in  the  savings  banks  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions,  now  more  than  three  billions,  or  more 
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than  twenty  times  as  much;  then  we  had  thirty  thou- 
sand miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  now  two  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand ;  then  we  had  less  than  twenty 
thousand  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  now  about  five  mil- 
lion miles ;  then  we  had  no  telephone  lines,  now  over 
five  millions  of  miles ;  then  we  made  no  steel  at  all,  now 
we  make  fourteen  millions  of  tons  a  year.  We  have  the  least 
debt  per  capita  of  any  important  nation,  and  in  spite  of  alleged 
extravagance  we  spend  less  per  capita  for  government  than 
any  nation  in  Europe  or  America.  It  costs  us  six  dollars  and 
eighty-one  cents  per  capita  per  year ;  it  costs  Canada  and  Ger- 
many each  over  nine  dollars  per  year;  France,  over  nineteen 
dollars  and  ninety-three  cents,  and  the  United  Kingdom  twen- 
ty-one dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents. 

These  figures  are  so  enormous  as  to  bewilder  the  imagina- 
tion, but  our  progress  has  not  been  merely  physical  and  ma- 
terial. The  radiant  energies  of  eighty-three  millions  of  free 
people  have  not  been  confined  to  advancing  in  one  direction. 
We  have  not  merely  become  eighty-three  millions  of  the  freest, 
richest  and  most  productive  and  progressive  people  in  the 
world ;  but,  occupation  for  occupation,  profession  for  profes- 
sion, calling  for  calling,  we  are  better  paid,  better  dressed,  bet- 
ter fed,  have  better  homes,  are  better  educated,  give  more  to 
charities,  to  churches  and  to  schools,  have  more  and  better 
means  of  transportation  and  communication,  have  more  and 
better  newspapers,  have  at  readier  command  more  of  all  the 
things  spiritual,  material  and  social  that  make  life  better  worth 
living  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.    (Applause.) 

The  whole  trend  and  tendency  of  Republican  endeavor  has 
been  to  open  wide  the  doors  of  opportunity,  to  firmly  establish 
all  the  great  freedoms — freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  action,  freedom  to  grow  and 
develop  manward  and  Godward  along  the  lines  of  individual 
strength  and  capacity.  It  means  to-day  a  wider  outlook  and  a 
better  chance  in  life  for  a  child  to  be  born  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  than  to  be  born  under  any  other  flag  that  salutes  the 
sun.    (Applause.) 

But  these  things  have  not  come  to  pass  by  accident,  they 
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have  not  grown  up  out  of  the  soil  by  chance  or  dropped  down 
ready  made  from  the  skies.  They  have  been  brought  to  pass 
by  years  of  struggle ;  they  have  been  created  by  years  of  high 
endeavor,  intelligently,  aggressively,  beneficently  applied  ;  they 
have  come  as  a  harvest  to  a  lifetime  of  patient  and  patriotic 
plowing  and  sowing,  cultivating  and  pruning ;  they  have  come 
against  opposition  and  criticism,  against  obstruction  and  mis- 
interpretation ;  they  have  come ;  and  we  have  every  right  to 
claim  that  how  they  came  as  they  did  and  when  they  did  largely 
because  of  our  party,  the  people's  party,  the  party  of  Lincoln 
and  liberty,  of  Grant  and  victory,  of  McKinley  and  protection, 
of  Roosevelt  and  prosperity ;  and  because  that  party  has  faced  all 
its  problems  with  clear  conviction  and  solved  them  with  cour- 
ageous wisdom.  (Applause.)  We  demand — and  I  insist  we 
have  every  right  to  demand — that  our  politics  and  our  admin- 
istrations shall  be  judged  by  their  fruits.  From  its  first  year 
to  this,  its  latest,  the  Republican  party  has  pursued  a  consistent 
and  continuous  course.  It  has  applied  the  light  as  it  has  been 
given  to  see  the  light,  it  has  always  done  what  at  the  time 
seemed  best  to  do ;  and  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  having  had 
exceptional  opportunities,  and  having  met  them  with  excep- 
tional ability  every  time  the  party  has  been  in  power,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike  have  been  exceptionally  blessed, 
for  Republican  prosperities,  like  the  Lord's  rain,  fall  alike  on 
the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  while  our  Democratic  neighbors 
have  been  pelting  us  mercilessly  with  the  stones  of  fair  and  un- 
fair criticism  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  holding  out 
their  aprons  to  catch  the  golden  fruits  shaken  from  the  Repub- 
lican tree  of  prosperity. 

They  tell  us,  however,  that  we  have  no  right  to  claim 
credit  for  the  vast  results  of  our  undertakings ;  that  to  us  is 
not  due  the  growth  and  prosperity  which  have  come  to  us  in 
the  last  fifty  years ;  that  but  for  us  our  prosperity  would  have 
been  vastly  greater;  that  we  did  not  create  the  climate,  nor  the 
soil,  nor  the  lakes,  nor  the  rivers,  nor  the  mines,  nor  the  forests  ; 
that  Providence  has  done  it  all.  Our  reply  to  this  is  that,  while 
it  is  true  that  we  did  not  create  the  soil,  nor  the  forests,  nor 
the  rivers,  nor  the  climate,  we  did  create  the  opportunities  to 
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utilize  all  these  magnificent  resources  of  nature  to  their  best 
advantage;  and  we  challenge  a  contrast  between  what  has 
been  done  with  these  resources  under  our  administration  and 
what  our  adjoining  neighbors  north  and  south  have  done  with 
similar  resources,  and  we  challenge  further  a  contrast  with 
what  our  Democratic  friends  have  done  when  they  themselves 
have  had  the  power  and  control.  If  it  be  true  that  Providence 
has  done  it  all,  our  reply  is  that  Providence  seems  to  have  re- 
tired from  business  whenever  the  Democratic  party  has  come 
into  power.  If  Providence  is  willing  to  co-operate  solely  with 
the  Republican  party  it  would  seem  wise  for  the  American 
people  never  to  seek  to  dissolve  the  partnership. 

But  they  tell  us  that  what  we  have  accomplished  has  not 
been  done  alone,  that  we  have  had  Democratic  help.  This  is 
true.  We  had  the  war  Democrats  in  i860,  the  gold  Democrats 
in  1900  and  the  Roosevelt  Democrats  in  1904.  In  fact,  in  all 
times  of  crises  when  the  country  has  been  in  real  peril  there 
has  never  been  lacking  a  host  of  Democratic  constituents  with 
whom  love  of  country  outweighed  love  of  party.  These  have 
come  to  our  standards  and  helped  us  win  the  day,  but  as  a 
party,  as  a  Democratic  organization,  as  a  political  entity,  our 
opponents  have  at  every  step  opposed  our  progress  and  delayed 
our  advances.  There  are  many  of  them  to-day  who  seem  to 
see  in  retrospect  something  excellent  in  the  men  whom  we 
have  produced.  We  find  many  of  them  to-day  willing  to  eulo- 
gize Lincoln,  Grant,  Garfield,  McKinlcy  and  others.  We  find 
some  who  are  now  willing  to  admit  that  our  policies  of  fifty, 
forty,  thirty,  twenty  years  ago  were  right  policies,  and  that 
their  policies  were  wrong.  We  even  find  some  to-day  who  are 
so  convinced  of  the  uprightness  and  integrity  of  purpose  of 
President  Roosevelt  (Applause)  that  they  follow  unanimously 
in  the  wake  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  his  messages 
to  Congress.  (Applause.)  They  have  come  to  reverence  and 
respect  many  of  the  great  Republican  leaders  and  statesmen 
whom,  while  they  yet  lived,  they  misrepresented  and  vilified. 
All  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  to  be  a  live  American  hero  in 
history  is  to  be  a  dead  Republican.  The  most  mischievous 
propaganda  from  the  standpoint  of  our  political  opponents  in 
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existence  to-clay,  one  of  our  chief  sources  of  strength  and  sup- 
port, is  in  the  literature  supplied  to  the  school  children,  for  in 
our  public  schools  our  children  and  grandchildren,  and  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  our  Democratic  neighbors,  as 
they  study  the  American  history  for  the  past  fifty  years  are 
being  taught,  as  they  pick  out  the  heroes  of  the  army  and  the 
navy,  of  the  presidency  and  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  uncon- 
sciously, perhaps,  but  nevertheless  unerringly  taught,  to  study 
the  history  of  the  achievements  of  the  glories  of  the  character 
of  members  of  the  Republican  party  for  fifty  years,  and  are 
learning  to  reverence  the  men  who  were  heroes  in  the  great 
struggles  of  this  half  century,  and  who  became  heroes  by  rea- 
son of  their  being  Republicans,  standing  for  Republican  prin- 
ciples, advocating  the  Republican  cause,  inspired  and  informed 
by  Republican  ideals.  There  is  not  to-day  a  single  page  of  that 
glorious  half  century  of  history  that  any  Democrat  would  re- 
write if  he  could,  nor  a  single  policy  he  would  dare  reverse  if 
he  could.  There  is  not  a  single  glorious  name  in  all  the  long 
roll  of  honor  that  any  Democrat  would  to-day  cross  off  if  he 
could.  What  is  written  is  written,  and  it  must  stand  because 
it  is  written  right.  In  contrast  with  what  we  have  been 
through,  in  contrast  with  the  dazzling  results  we  have 
achieved,  I  ask  you  to  imagine,  if  you  can,  what  would  have 
been  the  result,  what  might  have  been  the  result,  if  instead  of 
the  uniform  series  of  victories  which  the  people  have  accorded 
to  the  Republican  party,  the  Democratic  party  had  been  uni- 
formly successful.  Conceive,  if  you  can,  their  different  con- 
tentions having  won  out  in  the  great  political  campaigns  since 
'56.  At  different  times  they  have  declared  that  there  was  no 
power  in  the  Constitution  to  prevent  individual  and  sovereign 
states  from  breaking  out  of  the  Union ;  that  slavery  was  a  di- 
vine right  and  a  sacred  and  proper  institution ;  that  the  home- 
stead laws  were  outrageous ;  that  the  war  was  a  failure ;  that 
the  rag  baby  was  the  ideal  of  finance ;  that  the  resumption  of 
specie  payment  was  a  fraud  and  a  delusion ;  that  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  was 
the  only  salvation  of  the  country ;  that  protection  was  uncon- 
stitutional ;  that  they  were  in  favor  of  progressive  free  trade 
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throughout  the  world ;  that  protection  is  a  robbery  of  the  many 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few ;  they  have  declared  war  repeatedly 
upon  protected  American  industries.  Suppose  the  people  had 
upheld  these  convictions;  suppose  the  Constitution  had  not 
been  strong  enough  to  prevent  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and 
that  instead  of  having  one  nation  to-day  this  continent  would 
have  contained  forty-five  nations,  or  even  two  nations;  sup- 
pose that  slavery  had  been  held  to  be  a  divine  right ;  that  eight 
millions  of  negroes  were  to-day  in  ante-bellum  slavery;  sup- 
pose the  homestead  laws  had  not  been  enacted ;  suppose  the 
war  had  been  a  failure ;  suppose  rag  money  had  been  the  cur- 
rency of  the  nation,  and  that  specie  payment  had  not  been  re- 
sumed, and  that  silver  had  been  coined  freely  and  unlimitedly 
at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one ;  suppose  that  protection  had  been 
declared  unconstitutional  and  that  progressive  free  trade 
throughout  the  world  had  enlisted  under  its  banners  the  United 
States  of  America,  or,  rather,  the  dis-United  States  of  America, 
and  that  protection  had  been  regarded  to  be  the  robbery  of  the 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 

Would  any  one  dare  take  the  responsibility  to  thus  re- 
verse the  decisions  of  history  and  turn  back  the  wheel  of  fate? 
Can  any  one  of  us  picture  the  scene  that  would  spread  before 
the  eye  of  the  visitor  or  the  traveller  in  this  broad  land  had 
their  counsels  prevailed  instead  of  ours? 

It  is  only  fourteen  years  back  to  the  closing  years  of  the 
Harrison  administration,  and  only  ten  years  to  the  closing  of 
the  second  Cleveland  administration.  There  may  be  room  for 
honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  contrasted 
Democratic  and  Republican  doctrine,  but  there  is  no  room  for 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  general  conditions  pre- 
vailing among  our  people  when  Cleveland  came  into  power, 
and  the  conditions  of  the  same  people,  under  the  same  climate, 
skies,  soils,  rivers,  lakes  and  rains,  when  he  went  out  of  power. 

There  is  not  a  year  in  the  long  thirty  years  previous  to 
Cleveland  that  was  not  filled  with  something  to  make  us  proud 
as  Americans,  and  which  makes  us  proud  as  Republicans. 

Important  as  were  the  accomplishments  during  those 
years — great  as  they  seemed  to  us  at  the  time — they  sink  into 
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insignificance  when  compared  to  the  transcendent  achieve- 
ments of  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  American 
people  recovered  from  this  temporary  aberration  and  restored 
the  Republican  party  to  power  under  the  leadership  of  William 
McKinley.  Reduced  to  terms  of  money  and  material,  this 
growth  is  staggering  and  bewildering.    It  surpasses  belief. 

The  increase  in  business  activity  has  not  been  confined  to 
any  one  section,  to  any  one  class,  any  one  interest.  It  radiated 
in  all  directions  and  stimulated  all  forms  of  enterprise.  During 
the  nine  years  immediately  following  McKinley's  election  we 
have,  on  the  average,  in  round  numbers,  exported  of  mer- 
chandise $1,350,000,000  annually.  We  have  imported  $865,- 
000.000,  so  that  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor,  as  shown 
by  the  Custom  House  returns,  has  averaged  about  $500,000,000, 
or  a  sum  total  of  $4,384,000,000.  This  compares  very  favorably 
with  those  years  when  he  had  to  sell  our  credit  to  obtain  money 
for  running  expenses.  Four  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  millions  of  dollars !  More  than  three  times  all  the  gold 
coin  and  bullion  in  the  United  States.  Nearly  one-third  of  all 
the  gold  discovered  in  all  the  world  since  Columbus  discovered 
America.  More  than  all  the  rest  of  our  favorable  trade  balances 
since  the  foundation  of  the  government.  Reasonably  satisfac- 
tory business  result  for  Uncle  Sam  in  nine  years.  These  have 
been  Republican  years,  and  the  country  has  had  the  priceless 
advantage  of  the  stable  and  consistent  fiscal  policies  estab- 
lished and  enforced  by  the  Republican  party.  But  these  are  toy 
figures  compared  to  those  that  tell  the  story  of  our  internal 
home  market  traffic. 

These  are  tremendous,  unsurpassed,  incredible. 

Measured  in  terms  of  tons,  the  shipments  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  exclusive  of  receipts,  for  1905,  will  reach  over  67,000,000 
tons ;  for  1904,  51,000,000  tons,  and  for  1903,  58,000,000  tons. 

But  how  can  we  measure  the  volume  of  the  internal  traffic 
between  states,  cities,  towns  and  individuals?  If  measured  by 
the  reports  of  banks,  we  shall  discover  that  the  clearing  houses 
alone  reported  transactions  in  1905  reaching  over  one  hundred 
and  forty  and  one-half  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

But  to  return  to  the  measurement  by  tons  and  transporta- 
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tion.  For  1903  the  car  service  associations  reported  the  equip- 
ment in  freight  car  service  to  be  equal  to  29,000,000  cars,  and 
for  1904  and  1905  a  considerably  increased  number.  Allowing 
one  hundred  cars  to  the  mile,  these  cars  stood  on  end  would 
reach  forty  thousand  miles  beyond  the  moon,  or  a  solid  train 
eleven  times  around  the  equator  and  a  four-track  train  from 
St.  Paul  to  New  Orleans  and  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  internal  commerce,  the  home  market  commerce, 
which  has  grown  to  these  vast  proportions  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  Republican  policies  since  the  last  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, is  greater  than  all  the  exports  and  the  imports  of 
all  the  exporting  and  importing  nations  of  the  whole  world,  our 
own  included. 

Such  and  so  great  are  the  results  of  the  activities  of  our 
people  energized  by  Republican  laws  and  Republican  admin- 
istration. 

But  the  activities  of  these  very  people  are  not  confined 
merely  to  the  channels  of  trade.  They  move  in  all  directions 
and  penetrate  to  the  boundaries  of  the  world.  They  are  main- 
taining and  developing  the  most  comprehensive  system  of 
public  education  in  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  their  30,000,000 
of  school  children.  They  are  maintaining  tens  of  thousands  of 
churches  of  different  denominations  and  expending  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  public  and  private  charities. 
Labor  is  almost  universally  fully  employed  at  higher  rates  of 
wages  than  ever  before,  and  there  is  in  this  country,  within 
the  reach  of  the  average  man  and  the  children  of  the  average 
man,  more  of  the  things  worth  having  and  more  opportunities 
for  attaining  each  for  himself  the  best  growth  possible  for 
each,  unhindered  and  unrestrained  by  artificial  obstruction  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  wide  world.  The  enlightening  red,  white 
and  blue  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  has  stretched  around  the 
world,  and  always  with  blessings  in  their  folds.  Our  flag  stands 
for  equality  of  opportunity,  and  for  that  reason  is  to-day  the 
banner  of  the  strongest  nation  on  earth.  For  that  reason  our 
flag  is  the  beacon  which  is  attracting  the  restless,  the  unfor- 
tunate, the  unhappy  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  these  shores 
in  order  that  they  may  here  lay  the  foundation  for  future  hap- 
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piness  for  their  children  and  children's  children.  For  most  of 
the  prime  factors  which  have  led  up  to  our  present  national 
prosperity,  which  have  worked  together  to  produce  our  na- 
tional situation,  the  Republican  party  lays  proud  and  just 
claim. 

These  facts  may  well  fill  us  with  pride,  but  not  with  arro- 
gance. Rather  should  we  feel  chastened  in  the  presence  of 
these  results,  and  deeply  resolve  that  by  no  act  of  ours  shall 
the  hard  won  results  be  imperiled.  New  forces  are  developing 
daily  requiring  new  application  of  old  principles.  Never  was 
there  a  louder  cry  or  a  more  insistent  demand  for  the  sturdy, 
old  fashioned  virtues  of  the  past  great  leaders  of  our  party 
than  to-day.  A  great  and  progressive  people  demands  a  great 
and  progressive  party.  There  can  be  no  lowering  of  standards ; 
there  can  be  no  abatement  of  devotion ;  there  can  be  no  con- 
doning of  wrongs ;  there  can  be  no  trifling  with  self-seekers. 
Past  virtues  will  not  justify  present  domination  or  future  con- 
trol. If  we  would  continue  to  receive  the  confidence  of  the 
people  we  must  continue  to  deserve  it.  We  must  ever  drink 
anew  of  the  cup  of  devotion  to  the  people's  needs.  We  must 
ever  lift  our  standards  of  public  life  and  public  duty  higher 
than  those  of  our  opponents. 

WTho  would  keep  abreast  with  truth. 
New  occasions  teach  new  duties, 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth, 
He  must  upward  still  and  onward, 

"God  give  us  men.  Times  like  these  demand  strong  minds, 
great  hearts,  true  faith  and  ready  hand.  Men  whom  the  lust 
of  office  does  not  kill ;  men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot 
buy ;  men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will ;  men  who  have 
honor ;  men  who  do  not  lie ;  men  who  can  stand  before  a  dema- 
gogue and  turn  down  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  wink- 
ing ;  tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  clouds  in  public 
duty  and  in  private  thinking."    (Applause.) 
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President  Tremain :  A  member  of  the  committee  will  take 
the  floor  and  read  some  letters  received  by  the  committee.  Allow 
me  to  present  Judge  Charles  S.  Whitman. 

Judge  Whitman  read  the  following  letters : 

Chicago,  111.,  January  27,  1906. 
Henry  Birrell,  Esq., 

Secretary  Lincoln  Dinner  Committee, 

New  York  City. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  formal  in- 
vitation from  the  Republican  Club  to  attend  the  Twentieth  Annual 
Lincoln  Dinner. 

Although,  for  reasons  with  which  you  are  no  doubt  familiar, 
I  have  uniformly  refrained  from  taking  part  in  such  occasions,  I 
appreciate  none  the  less  the  sentiments  which  have  actuated  the 
members  of  the  Club  in  their  annual  gathering  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  anniversary  of  my  father's  birth.  I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible for  me  to  express  the  gratification  which  invitations  of  this 
character  give  me,  evidencing,  as  they  do,  the  esteem  in  which  the 
life  and  public  service  of  my  father  are  held  by  his  countrymen 
through  all  the  lapse  of  years,  and  while  it  seems  better  for  me  to 
refrain  from  accepting  these  invitations,  I  am  grateful  for  the  sen- 
timents which  prompt  them,  and  I  beg  to  convey  to  the  members 
of  the  Club  my  heartfelt  appreciation  of  this  great  honor. 

Thanking  the  members  of  the  Club  for  their  kind  remem- 
brance of  me  each  year,  and  wishing  for  their  organization  con^ 
tinned  prosperity,  I  am,  with  kindest  regards,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Robert  T.  Lincoln. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  25,  1906. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary : 

/  regret  that  my  duties  here  prevent  me  from  accepting  your 

kind  invitation.     I  recollect  with  pleasure  the  occasions  when  I 

have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Republican 

Club  zvhen  it  has  done  honor  to  the  memory  of  our  great  liberator. 

You  do  well  to  keep  before  the  American  people  his  strong  and 

gentle  character  and  continually  to  acquaint  them  with  the  mighty 

service  he  rendered  the  cause  of  the  Union  in  her  darkest  hours. 
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So  long  as  zve  are  inspired  by  the  principles  which  actuated  him, 
and  so  long  as  zve  fully  appreciate  the  mighty  deeds  he  did  to 
exalt  and  ennoble  the  American  name,  we  will  be  a  stronger  people 
and  a  better  nation. 

Accept  for  yourself  and  your  associates  my  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  your  generous  courtesy.     Very  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  W.  Fairbanks, 
Mr.  Henry  Birrell, 

Secretary  Lincoln  Dinner  Committee, 
New  York  City. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  12,  1906. 

Hon.  William  M.  K.  Olcott,  Chairman  Lincoln  Dinner  Committee, 
Republican  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  I  regret  that  official  business  prevents  my  attend- 
ance at  the  annual  Lincoln  Dinner  of  the  Republican  Club  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Birthday.  We  but  honor  ourselves,  for  in  the  words  of 
Lincoln's  great  War  Secretary,  "He  belongs  to  the  Ages." 

Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  G.  Cannon. 

Albany,  Feb.  12,  1906. 
Hon.  William  M.  K.  Olcott,  Chairman: 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  cannot  attend  the  Lincoln  Dinner 
of  the  Republican  Club  this  evening,  in  memory  of  that  great  hero, 
of  whom  Lowell  wrote, 

"Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American." 

Frank  W.  Higgins. 

President  Tremain :  It  has  always  been  one  of  our  pleasures 
at  most  of  these  dinners  to  greet  and  enjoy  Republican  breezes 
from  the  West.  We  have  with  us  to-night  an  eminent  statesman, 
whose  labors  for  the  country  and  for  the  Republican  party  have 
covered  many  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  who 
represents  the  great  Northwest.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introduc- 
ing to  you  Hon.  James  T.  McCljeary,  Representative  in  Congress 
from  Minnesota.     (Applause.) 
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Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  always  pleases 
me  to  be  introduced  as  coming-  from  the  State  of  Minnesota.  I 
am  proud  of  it,  whether  Minnesota  is  or  not.  (Applause.)  There 
at  the  heart  of  the  continent  she  lies.  From  her  capacious  bosom 
southward  flows  the  mighty  Mississippi.  Louisiana  sugar  is 
made  from  Minnesota  mud.  Eastward  from  that  same  capacious 
bosom  flow  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  northward  from 
the  same  source  the  waters  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  Water 
flows  down  hill,  therefore  Minnesota  must  occupy  high  ground. 
(Applause.)  She  occupies  the  high  land  of  the  heart  of  the 
continent — fit  dwelling  place  of  a  people  of  high  character  and 
great  intelligence. 

What  evidence  can  I  bring  you  to-night  that  that  is  not 
simply  the  boast  of  a  devoted  son?  This,  that  throughout  all  her 
history  she  never  yet  has  failed  to  go  Republican.  (Applause.) 
Never  once  has  she  seated  in  her  gubernatorial  chair  a  man  who 
was  not  a  Republican.  You  may  say  there  are  two  exceptions 
to  that — John  Lind  and  John  Johnson — but  both  of  those  men 
were  born  and  bred  Republicans,  and  their  old  associations  clung 
to  them.  Never  once  has  she  thrown  her  Senatorial  toga  around 
the  shoulders  of  a  man  who  was  not  a  Republican,  and  never  once 
has  she  failed  in  a  Presidential  election  to  give  every  one  of  her 
electoral  votes  to  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Minnesota  sends  greeting  to  New  York.  The  Prairie  State 
sends  greeting  to  the  Atlantic  shore.  The  State  where  it  is  easy 
to  be  Republican  sends  greeting  to  the  place  where  it  is  hard  to 
be  Republican.    (Applause.) 

I  like  the  man  who  thinks  his  wife  is  the  fairest  and  best 
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woman  in  all  the  world.  I  like  the  man  who  thinks  that  his  city 
is  the  best  of  all  places  to  live  in.  I  like  the  man  who  speaks  well 
of  his  own,  and  therefore  I  was  glad  to  listen  to  the  words  from 
onr  friend  here,  words  of  eulogy  for  our  great  President,  and 
it  seems  to  me  almost  like  touching  hands  with  Lincoln  to  stand 
thus  beside  General  Porter.  (Applause.)  I  was  glad  to  listen  to 
the  praises  of  our  Grand  Old  Party  so  worthily  voiced  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  your  Empire  State ;  and  I  am 
going  to  listen  with  pride,  I  know,  to  the  encomiums  on  New 
York  by  your  talented  Lieutenant  Governor.      (Applause.) 

Can  you  believe,  looking  at  this  personal  friend  of  his,  this 
young  boy  here,  with  his  rosy  cheeks  and  black  hair — and  a  cen- 
tury may  he  live,  God  bless  him ! — can  you  believe,  when  seeing 
General  Porter,  that  three  years  from  to-day  it  will  be  a  hun- 
dred years  since  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born?  It  is  my  high 
privilege  to  be  a  member  of  a  commission  selected  by  Congress, 
its  chosen  representative  in  Europe  this  summer,  whose  work  it 
is  to  recommend  to  Congress  a  design  and  plans  for  a  suitable 
national  memorial  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  hope  to  have  it 
completed  before  the  Lincoln  Centennial.     (Applause.) 

Our  friend  has  just  come  back  from  Paris.  That  reminds 
me  of  a  story  of  Paris.  The  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1863.  The  Americans  in  Paris  were  celebrating 
the  birthday  of  our  country.  There  were  no  Atlantic  cables  then, 
so  they  couldn't  know  of  Gettysburg,  they  couldn't  know  of 
Vicksburg.  Dark  and  heavy  were  the  hours ;  but  even  in  those 
hours  they  had  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  natal  day  of  their  na- 
tion. At  that  banquet,  of  course,  toasts  were  proposed,  and  one 
of  those  toasts  was  one  to  "The  United  States."  The  toast- 
master  got  up  and  said,  "Here  is  to  the  United  States,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  British  possessions" — that  was  easy,  but  how 
his  voice  rang  with  faith  and  fervor  when  he  said — "bounded  on 
the  south  by  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (applause),  on 
the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific." 

And  to  that  toast  they  drank.  Then  another  man  from 
farther  west,  from  Ohio,  I  guess,  got  up  and  said,  "When  you 
give  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  whv  not  see  them  in  their 
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full  breadth?  Here  is  to  the  United  States,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  North  Pole,  on  the  south  by  the  South  Pole,  on  the 
east  by  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  on  the  west  by  the  setting 
thereof."     (Applause.) 

And  another  one  from  the  farther  West,  from  the  breezy 
prairies  of  Southern  Minnesota,  perhaps,  got  up  and  said,  "If  you 
are  going  to  indulge  in  prophecy,  why  not  see  with  the  eye  of  a 
prophet?  Here  is  to  the  United  States,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  on  the  south  by  the  procession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, on  the  east  by  primeval  chaos,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Day 
of  Judgment."     (Applause.) 

And  it  is  part  of  the  honor  due  to  Lincoln  that  in  all  that 
mighty  conflict  he  saw  the  essential  thing.  Some  saw  slavery. 
He  also  saw  it.  Some  saw  this  thing  and  others  saw  that  thing, 
but  he  saw  and  appreciated  the  essential  thing,  namely,  that  the 
Union  should  be  preserved ;  all  other  things  were  subordinate  to 
that.  He  said,  "If  we  can  save  the  Union  without  interfering 
with  slavery,  we  will  do  it  that  way ;  but  if,  in  order  to  save  the 
Union,  it  is  necesisary  to  destroy  slavery,  slavery  shall  be  de- 
stroyed." Part  of  the  evidence  of  his  greatness,  I  repeat,  is  that 
in  all  the  confusion  of  things  brought  to  his  attention  he  saw 
what  was  the  thing  to  be  preserved.  He  understood  the  tremen- 
dous significance  and  far-reaching  importance  of  the  United 
States. 

The  most  valuable  secular  possession  of  the  world  then  and 
now  was  and  is  the  Union  of  the  American  States. 

What  is  the  spectacle  that  we  present  to  the  world?  Forty- 
five  little  self-governing  nations — each  absolutely  independent  of 
all  the  others  in  everything  pertaining  to  itself  alone — living  side 
by  side  in  peace,  no  fortresses  on  their  frontiers,  no  standing  ar- 
mies within  their  borders.  That  is  what  the  United  States  stands 
for.  And  the  idea  is  spreading.  Already  we  have  the  United 
States  of  Australia.  Near  us  we  have  the  United  States  of  Can- 
ada. By  and  by,  by  sheer  force  of  circumstances — circumstances 
they  cannot  control  in  the  very  conflict  of  commerce — over  there 
in  Europe  they  will  have  to  throw  down  their  fortresses,  they 
will  have  to  disband  their  armies,  they  will  have  to  form  the 
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United  States  of  Europe.    And  by  and  by  will  come  into  existence 
what  the  poet  saw — the  Federation  of  the  World. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  simply  a  poet's  dream  that  by  and  by  there 
will  be  the  United  States  of  the  World,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  North  Pole  and  on  the  south  by  the  South  Pole,  on  the  east  by 
the  rising  of  the  sun  and  on  the  west  by  the  setting  thereof.  It 
is  to  Lincoln's  everlasting  credit  that  amid  all  the  turmoil  of  the 
Civil  War  he  appreciated  the  essential  thing  at  stake,  and  deter- 
mined that  at  whatever  cost,  and  no  matter  what  else  was  lost,  it 
should  be  saved. 

Now  to  my  toast,  "Shall  the  Republic  Continue  to  Make  Its 
Own  Laws?" 

So  dear  to  every  American  heart  is  the  idea  of  national  in- 
dependence that  probably  without  exception  our  people  would 
answer  in  vigorous  affirmative  the  question  in  the  toast  to  which 
I  am  invited  to  respond.  And  probably  none  would  be  more 
prompt  and  hearty  and  sincere  in  thus  answering  than  those  of 
our  citizens  who  are  at  this  very  moment  engaged  in  a  movement 
which  if  successful  (as  it  will  not  be)  would  materially  limit  our 
national  independence  as  to  one  of  the  most  vital  functions  of 
government. 

If  it  were  proposed  in  general  terms  to  turn  over  to  some 
foreign  prince  or  potentate  the  power  to  interfere  in  the  making 
of  our  laws,  how  many  votes  would  the  proposition  get?  If  it 
were  argued  in  favor  of  such  a  proposition  that  by  yielding  a 
part  of  our  national  self-government  we  would  escape  the  dis- 
pleasure of  some  foreign  country,  how  much  weight  would  be 
given  to  the  argument?  Without  regard  to  sex  or  section  or 
color  or  creed,  our  people  would  answer  such  a  proposition  with 
a  thunderous  "No !"  which  would  resound  over  our  mountains 
and  our  valleys  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Would  the  proposition  appeal  to  our  people  if  it  were  backed 
by  the  argument  that  by  yielding  a  portion  of  our  national  sov- 
ereignty some  of  our  citizens  would  be  enabled  to  make  more 
money?  Not  unless  the  proposition  were  so  framed  that  the  peo- 
ple were  unable  to  comprehend  its  real  significance.  How  much 
less  consideration,  then,  should  be  given  to  a  proposition  to  trade 
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off  a  portion  of  our  national  sovereignty  in  order  that  certain 
of  our  citizens  may  profit  at  the  expense  of  others  of  our  citizens. 

Germany  has  revised  her  tariff,  materially  raising  the  duties 
in  almost  every  schedule.  In  other  words,  to  Germany,  as  the 
result  of  experience,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  revise  upward.  In  all 
this  Germany  is  strictly  within  her  rights  as  a  sovereign  state. 
We  have  no  ground  for  complaint.  She  has  revised  her  tariff 
at  the  time  and  in  the  way  which  to  her  seems  best  for  the  good 
of  her  own  people. 

Germany's  tariff  revision  has  come  about  in  a  perfectly  nat- 
ural way.  Back  in  the  early  nineties,  in  1892  to  1894,  she  en- 
tered into  commercial  treaties  with  certain  European  countries, 
renewing  in  some  cases  existing  treaties.  The  new  treaties  were 
to  continue  in  force  for  ten  to  twelve  years,  and  until  one  year 
after  being  "denounced,"  as  it  is  called.  In  1897,  foreseeing  the 
expiration  of  these  treaties  in  1903  and  1904,  Germany,  with 
characteristic  thoroughness,  began  preparations  for  a  general  re- 
vision of  her  tariff,  with  the  view  of  entering  into  new  treaties 
which  she  hoped  would  be  more  advantageous  to  her. 

The  revision  was  completed  in  1902,  and  the  new  tariff  bill 
was  signed  by  the  Emperor  on  Christmas  Day  of  that  year. 
Something  over  two  years  were  then  spent  in  negotiating  commer- 
cial treaties  with  certain  European  countries,  seven  in  all,  the 
last  one  being  approved  on  February  22.  1905.  The  year's  notice 
required  to  terminate  the  old  treaties  was  then  given,  and  the  new 
law  will  go  into  effect  on  the  first  of  next  month. 

In  view  of  these  simple  facts,  how  absurd  appear  the  stories 
now  being  industriously  circulated  by  an  organization  established 
for  the  purpose,  having  headquarters  in  Chicago,  to  the  effect 
that  Germany  revised  her  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  "getting  even" 
with  us  on  account  of  our  tariff.  What  an  insult  to  that  mighty 
empire !  Germany  would  have  revised  her  tariff  when  she  did, 
and  practically  as  she  did,  no  matter  what  our  tariff  policy  might 
have  been.     She  revised  her  tariff  to  help  herself,  not  to  hurt  us. 

Both  the  motive  and  the  method  of  Germany's  new  tariff 
law  can  be  understood  if  due  consideration  be  given  to  her  situa- 
tion and  condition.    Germany  is  a  country  of  small  area  but  large 
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population.  It  lies  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  countries  that  may  at  any  time  become  its  enemies. 
Hence  the  anxious  attention  given  to  the  training  of  Germany's 
sons  in  the  arts  of  war.  Hence,  also,  the  supreme  importance  of 
doing  everything  possible  to  render  the  empire  independent  of 
all  other  countries  for  its  food  supply. 

Germany  is  a  country  of  few  natural  resources,  but  it  is 
occupied  by  a  people  of  very  high  intelligence  and  remarkable 
thrift.  Germany  can  produce  manufactured  goods  far  beyond 
its  power  of  consumption.  Its  people  consume,  according  to  the 
best  estimates,  only  about  25  per  cent,  of  its  manufactures.  It 
must  find  elsewhere  a  market  for  the  other  75  per  cent. 

From  this  brief  statement  one  can  understand  the  two  chief 
motives  of  the  new  German  tariff  law,  which  are  to  do  the  utmost 
possible  to  render  the  empire  self-sufficient  as  to  food  products 
and  to  open  markets  all  over  the  world  for  German  manufactures. 
And  the  methods  follow  the  motives.  To  encourage  to  the  utmost 
home  production  of  food  products,  the  rates  of  duty  on  agricul- 
tural articles  are  placed  very  high,  and  on  the  essential  food  prod- 
ucts there  is  a  minimum,  and  a  high  one,  fixed  in  the  law,  below 
which  the  tariff  rates  cannot  be  lowered  by  those  negotiating 
commercial  treaties. 

As  to  manufactures,  the  superb  producing  power  and  high 
skill  of  the  German  people,  conjoined  with  their  unsurpassed  fru- 
gality, render  amply  protective  in  Germany  a  lower  rate  of  duty 
than  is  required  in  some  countries,  this  country,  for  example. 
So  that  while  the  rates  on  manufactured  goods  are  placed  some- 
what high  in  the  new  German  tariff  act,  these  rates  are  placed  thus 
high  largely  as  a  basis  for  making  "concessions"  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  admission  for  German  manufactures  into  foreign  mar- 
kets. The  method  of  the  bill  may  be  summarized  in  the  words, 
"For  agriculture,  high  duties  and  ample  protection  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  for  manufactures,  concessions  to  secure  entrance 
to  foreign  markets,  moderate  but  ample  protection  being  always 
actually  preserved." 

Ten  thousand  circulars  are  being  sent  out  from  Chicago 
every  day  by  an  organization   whose  object  is   to  stir  up   the 
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American  farmers,  especially  those  of  the  Central  West,  against 
our  present  tariff  law,  and  to  convince  those  hard-headed  and 
patriotic  people  that  it  would  "pay"  to  let  Germany  "take  a  hand" 
in  making  our  tariff  laws,  which  are  so  vital  to  our  national  well- 
being.  Notwithstanding  the  natural  reluctance  of  one  who  loves 
his  country  and  has  abiding  faith  in  her  institutions  to  discuss 
such  a  proposition  as  that  of  trading  off  for  money  a  part  of  our 
national  sovereignty  and  independence,  I  propose  to  discuss  very 
briefly  the  question,  "Would  it  pay?" 

One  of  the  cries  of  this  organization  and  its  allies  is,  "Ger- 
many, our  second  best  customer,  will  be  lost  to  us  if  we  do  not 
make  concessions  to  her."  Let  us  examine  that  proposition.  Dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1905  we  sold  to  Germany  goods  to  the  value 
of  $212,696,329.  It  would  be  too  bad  to  lose  a  market  like  that. 
Shall  we  lose  it?  Cotton,  copper,  oil  cake,  naval  stores  and  a 
number  of  other  articles  are  on  the  German  "free  list"  under 
existing  law,  and  will  be  on  the  "free  list"  under  the  new  law,  so 
our  sales  of  such  articles  will  not  be  "cut  off"  or  even  restricted 
by  the  new  law.  Of  such  articles  we  sold  Germany  in  1905  to  the 
value  of  $120,000,000. 

On  another  line  of  articles,  of  which  our  sales  last  year 
amounted  to  some  $20,000,000,  there  is  only  one  rate  of  duty  in  the 
new  German  tariff,  so  that  as  to  those  articles  we  have  an  even 
chance  with  the  people  of  other  countries,  which  is  all  that  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  or  expect.  On  many  of  the  agricultural  sched- 
ules the  duties  in  the  new  law,  even  the  minimum  duties,  are 
practically  prohibitive  anyway,  and  are  intended  to  be  so,  for  the 
reason  that  I  have  already  given.  So  on  those  articles  the  market 
is  largely  lost  in  any  event,  not  only  to  us  but  to  all  foreigners.. 

When  we  have  subtracted  the  foregoing  items  there  will  not 
be  very  much  left  to  "dicker"  over,  not  enough  to  "make  it  pay" 
to  enter  into  any  arrangements  by  which  we  yield  any  portion  of 
our  national  self-government. 

Inasmuch  as  this  Chicago  organization  is  directing  its  ener- 
gies toward  trying  to  make  our  farmers  of  the  Middle  West  feel 
that  they  are  going  to  suffer  greatly  if  we  do  not  "do  something 
for  Germany,"  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  our  total  sales 
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of  wheat  to  Germany  in  1905  amounted  to  only  $2,200,452,  and 
of  wheat  flour  to  only  $631,347,  and  of  all  other  breadstuffs  ex- 
cept corn  to  only  $1,854,307,  or  $4,686,196  in  all,  about  our  do- 
mestic sales  of  a  single  day. 

As  has  been  stated,  it  is  part  of  the  policy  of  the  new  German 
law  to  discourage  the  importation  into  Germany  of  these  products. 
That  is  part  of  the  German  market  that  we  seem  likely  to  lose 
no  matter  what  we  may  do,  but  it  has  become  so  small  that  the  loss 
probably  will  hardly  be  notice  d.  Of  corn  we  sell  Germany  about 
twelve  million  dollars'  worth  a  year.  This  is  only  about 
1  per  cent,  of  our  crop,  and  if  we  lost  the  German  market  for  it 
we  would  scarcely  know  of  the  loss  without  being  told.  But  we 
shall  probably  not  lose  our  market  in  Germany  for  corn.  We  pro- 
duce almost  four-fifths  of  all  the  corn  produced  in  the  world,  and 
Germany  will  continue  to  buy  from  us  a  large  share  of  what  she 
needs. 

How  about  meat  products?  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1905,  we  exported  from  this  country  animals  and  meat 
products  to  the  value  of  $182,552,149.  Of  this  amount,  aside  from 
something  less  than  $15,000,000  worth  of  lard  (which  she  cannot 
well  get  elsewhere,  anyway),  Germany  took  only  $1,877,405. 
Less  than  $2,000,000,  then,  measures  the  much-vaunted  market 
in  Germany  for  our  animal  and  meat  exports.  Not  a  sheep  nor  a 
pound  of  mutton  has  she  bought  from  us ;  not  a  hog  nor  a  pound 
of  fresh  pork  have  we  sold  her ;  not  a  single  head  of  cattle  nor  a 
pound  of  fresh  beef  has  she  furnished  us  a  market  for  during 
the  entire  fiscal  year. 

Nor  is  this  condition  limited  to  last  year.  The  same  thing 
has  been  true  for  several  years,  and  has  been  substantially  true 
for  many  years.  In  the  last  ten  years  our  sales  of  cattle  to  Ger- 
many have  amounted  in  all  to  $108,745,  or  about  $10,000  a  year. 
In  sixteen  years  we  have  sold  Germany  just  ten  hogs,  at  $258. 
What  do  you  suppose  would  happen  to  the  American  farmer  if 
such  an  important  market  should  be  closed  to  his  hogs?  And 
how  many  sheep  do  you  suppose  Germany  has  bought  from  us 
in  the  last  sixteen  years?    Guess.     Just  one — one  sheep,  at  $50. 
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It  took  us  sixteen  years  to  sell  Germany  one  sheep.  There  we 
have  the  ratio  of  16  to  i  again.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

But  what  of  the  future?  Can't  Germany  be  made  a  great 
market  for  our  meat  products?  The  Chicago  organization  is  try- 
ing to  make  the  mouths  of  our  farmers  water  by  talking  of  a 
market  over  there  for  meat  products  to  the  value  of  "from  $50,- 
000,000  to  $100,000,000  per  year,"  and  urging  the  farmers  to  write 
to  their  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to  "make 
concessions  to  Germany"  to  secure  that  market.  What  are  the 
facts  ? 

From  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics  I  have  secured 
a  table  made  from  the  official  reports  of  Germany,  which  show 
that  during  the  last  five  years  Germany  has  imported  from  the 
entire  world  an  annual  average  of  only  $3,690,040  of  beef  of  all 
kinds,  $5,662,220  of  pork  of  all  kinds,  and  $63,600  of  mutton.  So 
that  if  we  could  sell  Germany  all  the  meats  that  she  buys  from  the 
entire  world  our  sales  would  average  less  than  $10,000,000  a 
year.  So  what  becomes  of  the  fairy  tale  of  the  Chicago  organi- 
zation ? 

Throughout  our  entire  history  it  has  been  the  tariff  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  admit  the  goods  of  all  countries  on  the 
same  terms,  on  the  principle  of  "equal  opportunity  for  all,  special 
privileges  to  none."  There  is  no  country  so  small  that  we  do  not 
value  its  friendship ;  there  is  no  country  so  great  that  we  fear  its 
enmity.  If  we  are  wise  we  shall  hold  fast  to  the  policy  under 
which  our  laws  are  made  wholly  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  (Long 
continued  applause.) 
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Hon.  William  M.  K.  Olcott :  A  few  moments  ago,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  while  I  was  sitting  in  modest  retirement  with  the 
ladies  in  the  gallery,  General  Tremairt  sent  a  messenger  for  me, 
and  I  came  down  and  the  General  said,  "Olcott,  I  am  getting  to 
be  an  old  man,  and  I  want  to  go  to  bed.  Please  take  the  chair." 
I  see  he  is  still  in  the  room,  so  I  presume  there  must  have  been 
some  other  reason  for  his  wanting  me  to  take  the  chair,  and  I 
hark  back  to  a  few  years  ago  when  he  and  I  ran  against  each 
other  for  the  presidency  of  the  Republican  Club,  and  he  beat  me 
only  by  a  few  votes  out  of  a  total  of  four  or  five  hundred, 
and  I  suppose  in  his  generosity  he  wants  me  to  have  a  few  moments 
of  the  pleasure  he  has  been  enjoying  and  for  which  I  have  been 
envying  him.  And  perhaps  there  is  a  better  reason  than  that ; 
perhaps  he  knows  how  all  of  us  have  grown  up  with  the  next 
speaker,  and  are  proud  of  it.  He  probably  knows  how  Olcott,  a 
few  years  ago,  was  introduced  to  a  fellow  named  Linn  Bruce, 
who  had  come  from  another  State.  And  soon  Linn  Bruce  began 
to  make  himself  felt  in  the  councils  of  our  party  and  in  its  con- 
ventions, and  most  of  us  looked  at  him  and  said,  "There  is  a 
coming  man."  And  I  want  to  say  for  those  few  of  you  who  do 
not  yet  know  Linn  Bruce,  that  none  of  you  need  worry ;  we  have 
had  great  Governors  in  the  past  and  have  a  great  Governor  now, 
but  nobody  need  worry  as  they  look  into  the  future,  because  in  no 
hands  that  I  know  of  that  have  not  already  been  burdened  and 
honored  with  them  can  the  duties  of  the  Governorship  of  New 
York  fall  more  safely  than  they  can  fall,  as  doubtless  they  some 
time  in  the  near  future  will  fall,  into  the  hands  of  my  dear  friend 
M.  Linn  Bruce.     (Applause.) 
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Judge  Olcott  and  Fellow  Survivors  of  the  Feast:  I  wish  at 
the  outset  of  the  five  minutes  which  I  shall  occupy  in  closing 
this  delightful  banquet  to  correct  the  misapprehension  under 
which  my  friend  Congressman  Fassett  seems  to  be  laboring. 
When  he  was  dealing  with  hundreds  of  thousands,  with  millions 
and  billions,  he  feared  that  these  figures  would  stagger  our  im- 
agination. I  assure  you,  sir,  since  Brother  Hughes  opened  his 
school  of  inquiry  here  such  figures  are  mere  trifles  with  us  and 
enter  into  our  everyday  conversation.      (Laughter.) 

Yes,  it  is  just  ninety-seven  years  ago  to-day  since  down  in 
the  hill  country  of  Kentucky  the  poor  peasant  woman,  amid  sur- 
roundings as  humble  as  those  that  greeted  the  Child  at  Bethle- 
hem, gave  birth  to  the  man-child  whose  illustrious  character  and 
whose  heroic  service  have  been  so  eloquently  celebrated  here  to- 
night. At  twenty-five  in  the  Legislature ;  at  twenty-nine  a  candi- 
date for  Speaker  of  the  Illinois  Assembly,  and  beaten  by  but  one 
vote ;  at  thirty-six  a  member  of  Congress ;  at  forty-one  a  candi- 
date for  United  States  Senator,  debating  with  Douglass  ;  at  fifty- 
two  President  of  the  United  States,  and  at  fifty-six  wearing  the 
martyr's  crown. 

It  is  true  that  we  of  the  Republican  party  in  a  sense  feel 
that  we  are  peculiarly  the  custodians  of  his  fame,  but  in  a  larger 
sense  he  belongs  to  no  party,  to  no  country,  to  no  age. 

Though  but  forty-one  years  have  elapsed  since  he  closed  his 
eyes  in  death,  already  his  magnificent  proportions  begin  to  loom 
up  like  some  great  mountain  range  which,  as  we  recede  from  it, 
lifts  its  summits  higher  and  higher  until  they  not  only  reach  the 
clouds,  but  pierce  them. 

He  has  been  exalted  to  the  high  level  of  the  universal  man, 
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and  in  the  ages  to  come  he  will  take  his  place  with  Confucius  and 
Buddha,  with  Abraham  and  Moses,  with  Socrates  and  Seneca, 
with  St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustine,  with  Luther  and  with  Washing- 
ton, in  God's  Hall  of  Fame. 

He  belongs  not  to  us,  but  to  all  mankind  and  to  eternity.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Just  a  word,  in  closing,  of  my  toast,  "The  Empire  State.''  I 
think  I  should  be  content  with  just  that.  Nothing  that  I  could 
say  could  add  to  it.  This  proud  position  of  pre-eminence  which 
the  State  of  New  Yoork  has  been  accorded  by  her  sister  States 
is  not  a  matter  of  compliment  or  of  courtesy,  but  of  achievement. 

"The  Empire  State,"  first  in  population,  in  wealth,  in  com- 
merce, in  finance,  in  manufacturing,  and  nearly  first  in  agricult- 
ure, only  three  States  of  the  Union — Iowa,  Illinois  and  Ohio — 
preceding  her.  But,  my  friends,  she  is  also  first  in  the  magnificent 
institutions  which  our  fathers  created ;  her  great  Constitution, 
her  great  body  of  law,  her  great  judiciary,  her  great  institutions 
of  learning,  her  world-famed  eleemosynary  institutions,  her  mag- 
nificent cities,  her  fertile  farms,  and  in  all,  and  above  all,  in  the 
happy  homes  of  the  common  people,  where  there  dwells  an  enlight- 
ened and  contented  citizenship,  secure  in  all  the  rights  of  a  free 
people. 

Did  you  ever  think,  my  friends,  that  the  liberties  which  that 
flag  guarantees  to  us  were  not  of  our  achievement?  They  cost 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  a  thousand  years  of  struggle,  on  a  hundred 
battlefields,  treasures  of  blood  and  money  that  have  never  been 
counted.  No ;  we  are  the  fortunate  heirs  of  our  fathers,  possessors 
of  a  grand  and  glorious  heritage,  the  legatees  of  all  those  who 
have  gone  before.  But  remember  that  while  we  are  legatees,  we 
are  also  trustees.  These  grand  institutions  are  ours,  but  ours  to 
enjoy,  ours  to  preserve,  ours  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  the  genera- 
tion following.  As  we  are  the  heirs  of  our  fathers,  we  are  the 
trustees  of  the  boys  and  girls,  the  babes  who  sleep  in  mothers' 
arms  to-night.  The  serious  question  with  you  and  me  is,  what 
are  we  doing  for  the  generations  that  are  coming  on?  Are  we 
striving  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  with  courage  and  fidelity,  to 
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preserve  in  their  purity,  in  their  power  and  strength,  these  great 
institutions  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  our  fathers  ? 

And  we  of  New  York  at  present  bear  a  peculiar  relation  to 
this  responsibility.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  Union  are  now  upon 
New  York.  We  have  a  great  duty  to  perform.  There  have  been 
great  wrongs  unearthed  in  the  City  of  New  York,  corruption  in 
high  places.  The  Republican  party  is  the  majority  party  in  the 
State ;  a  fearless,  patriotic  Republican  is  the  Chief  Executive ;  we 
have  a  working  majority  in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  people  will  hold  us  to  a  strict  accountability  and  to  a  full  dis- 
charge of  our  duty.  And  let  me  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  the 
people  are  now  "minding  their  own  business,"  and  government 
is  their  business.  (Applause.)  They  are  taking  a  larger  part 
in  governmental  affairs  than  they  ever  have  before.  The  Repub- 
lican party  cannot  escape  by  merely  pointing  to  its  glorious  past. 
It  must  "make  good"  to  the  people  now.    (Applause.) 

And  if  we  do  not  the  people  will  scourge  us  and  drive  us 
from  power. 

My  friends,  I  hope,  I  trust,  I  pray  that  every  individual  Re- 
publican, the  Republican  party  and  its  organization,  in  the  State 
and  in  every  county,  will  rise  to  a  proper  conception  of  our  tre- 
mendous responsibility.  The  Legislature  in  the  average  is  patri- 
otic ;  it  is  fairly  representative  of  the  people.  It  is  entitled  to 
the  confidence  and  to  the  co-operation  of  the  people.  I  hope  that 
New  York  will  so  acquit  herself  this  year  in  solving  these  great 
problems  that  she  will  still  be  entitled  to  be  called  "The  Empire 
State."  I  trust  that  in  all  the  years  to  come  the  Grand  Old  Repub- 
lican Party  will  be  true  to  its  principles,  true  to  its  traditions,  true 
to  its  founders,  to  the  end  that  we  may  transmit  to  the  boys  and 
girls  still  unborn  these  glorious  institutions,  enlarged  and  glorified. 
(Applause.) 


LIST  OF  GUESTS 


WILLIAM  B.   FULLER 

Hon.  EDWARD  T.  BARTLETT 

Rev.  R.  S.  MACARTHUR 

Gen'l  FRED.  D.  GRANT 

Hon.  JULIUS  M.  MAYER 

Dr.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 

Hon.  B.  B.  ODELL,  Jr. 

Hon.  JAMES  T.  McCLEARY 

Gen'l  HORACE  PORTER 

Gen'l  HENRY  E.  TREMAIN 

Hon.  M.  LINN  BRUCE 


Hon.  J.  SLOAT  FASSETT 
Hon.  WILLIAM  L.  WARD 
Hon.  HERBERT  PARSONS 
Hon.  WILLIAM  M.  IVINS 
Hon.  CHARLES  H.  TREAT 
Gen'l  DANIEL  E.  SICKLES 
Gen'l  GRENVILLE  M.  DODGE 
Dr.  HENRY  M.  MACCRACKEN 
JOHN  R.  VAN  WORMER 
Hon.  OSCAR  R.  HUNDLEY 
Hon.  CHARLES  A.  MOORE 


One  hundred  ladies  were  entertained  at  dinner  in 
the  foyer  adjoining  the  banquet  hall,  and  afterwards 
honored  the  diners  with  their  presence  in  the  gallery 
boxes  and  listened  to  the  speeches. 


The  souvenir  was  a  framed  steel  engraving  of 
Lincoln  with  a  reproduction  of  the  famous  letter  to 
Mrs.  Bixby  on  the  death  of  her  five  sons. 


Members  of  the  Club  and  their  Guests  Alphabetically 
Arranged,  with  Table  and  Number  of  Seat 
Assigned  to  each. 

Adams,  Herbert Table  No.  24 

Adams,  Geo.  W "  "  26 

Addis,  E.  W "  "  40 

Addoms,  Mortimer  C "  "  1 J 

Allen,  James  A "  44 

Auger,  Edmond  C "  "  5° 

Annan,  John "  "  14 

Annan,  Robert "  "  14 

Ansley,  Robt "  "  4 

Anderson,  A.  A "  "  2 

Arnold,  Lynn  J "  45 

Armeny,  Gyulo "  "  5° 

Ashley,  Edwin  W "  1 

Austin,  George  C "  "  22. 

Backus,  Henry  Clinton "  "  48 

Bain,  Ferdinand  R "  "  33 

Bain,  F.  R.,  Guest "  "  33 

Bakewell,  Allan  C "  "  10 

Ballard,  Sumner "  "  12 

Barlow,  J.  W "  "  38 

Barcus,  James  S "  "  44 

Bartlett,  Hon.  Edw.  T Guest. 

Batt,  Chas.  P Table  No.  17 

Batt,  C.   Strawder "  "  17 

Batcheller,  Geo.   C "  "  19 

Baumann,  G "  "  35 

Benedict,  Read "  "  20 

Beresford,  Archibald "  "  40 

Bevin,  L.  A "  "  18 

Bierck,  A.  B "  "  37 

Birrell,  Henry "  3 

Bischoff,  Henry "  n 

Blanchard,  James  A "  10 

Bloomingdale,  E.   W 19 

Bloch,  Philip "  "  22 
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Bond,  H.  G Table  No.  50 

Blumenthal,  Emanuel "  "  24 

bonheur,  lucien  l "  "  23 

Booraem,   Theo.    B "  "  45 

Booth,  J.  Arthur "  "  45 

Boyle,  James "  "  39 

Brazier,  F.  W "  "  32 

Brewer,  R.  G "  "  30 

Bremner,  Samuel  K "  "  5 

Broennuman,  E.  S "  "  49 

Broennum an,  W.  H "  "  49 

Brown,  J.  Alexander "  "  32 

Brookfield,  Frank "  "  24 

Bruce,  Hon.  M.  Linn Guest. 

Bruce,   Chas.   E Table  No.  8 

Brush,  Edw.  F "  "  20 

Buchanan,  Edw.  G "  "  32 

Bull,  Wm.  T "  "  n 

Butler,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray Guest. 

Bullowa,  Ferdinand  E.  M Table  No.  48 

Bullowa,  Ernest  E.  M "  "  48 

Burt,  George  H "  "  14 

Cahn,  Wm "  "  23 

Caldwell,  Alexander "  "  n 

Canfield,  A.   L "  "  48 

Candler,  Flamen   B "  "  20 

Cambell,  Alexander  D "  "  10 

Carroll,   James 31 

Carr,  Wm "  "  19 

Carpenter,  Francis  M "  "  30 

Carrington,  Henry  P "  "  9 

Chadbourne,  Wm "  "  50 

Chadbourne,  M.  O "  "  50 

Chamberlain,   Wm.  J "  "  23 

Chappell,  Alfred  H "  "  39 

Chase,  A.   C "  "  49 

Chase,  Wm.  B "  "  49 

Christman,   Mr "  "  49 

Chubb,  Hendon "  "  1 

Clarke,  John  Proctor "  "  10 

Clark,  Frederick  W "  "  40 

Clark,  Alexander "  "  26 

Cohen,  Wm.  N "  "  19 

Conover,  Wm "  "  7 
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Conger,  Henry  C Table  No 

Conklin,  Eugene  H " 

Congdon,  Jos.  W " 

Colby,  Bainbridge  " 

Collier,  Robt.  J " 

Conkling,   Howard " 

Cooke,   Robert   Grier 

Coughlin,  Jos.  P " 

Crawford,   F.   L " 

Crane,  Leroy  B " 

Crane,  Frank  M " 

Crawford,  G.  H " 

Crounse,  David  R " 

Cross,  Geo.  D " 

Cromwell,  Geo " 

Crumbie,  Frank  R " 

Crumbie,  Geo.  B " 

Cutler,  Otis  H " 

Darrow,  Wm.,  Jr " 

Davies,  John  R " 

Davies,  Richard  T " 

Deeves,  Richard,  and  Guests " 

DeMilt,  Henry  R " 

Deitrick,   James " 

Demond,  Chas.  M " 

Denm an,  Fredk.  H " 

Diller,  George  K " 

Dooling,  Peter  J " 

Dodd,  Amzi  T " 

Dodd,  Louis  F " 

Dodge,  Grenville  M Guest. 

Dorsett,  R.  Clarence Table  No.  14 

Downing,  A.  S " 

Dresser,  Clarence  G " 

Duffy,  James  J " 

Duffield,    Howard " 

Durand,  John  S " 

Dutton,  John  A " 

Dowling,   Robt.    E " 

Edgell,  George  S " 

Ehlers,  E.  M.  L " 

Eilert,  Ernest  F " 

Einstein,  William " 
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Elixman,  Theodore Table  No.  48 

Elliman,  Lawrence  B "        "  33 

Elsberg,  Nathaniel  A "        "  23 

Farnum,    Harry Table  No.  44 

Favor,  Irving  P "        "  42 

Fassett,  J.  Sloat Guest. 

Fitzpatrick,  Frank  A Table  No.  17 

Fairchild,  B.  L "        "  15 

Fallows,  Edward  H "  7 

Farnsworth,  F "        "  39 

Felsinger,  William "        "  5 

Ferris,   Wm.   I "        "  48 

Finch,  Edward  R "        "  19 

Fitzgerald,  Frank  T "        "  26 

Fitzgerald,  James "        "  10 

Flammer,  J.  George "        "  11 

Flagler,  John  H "        "  25 

Fletcher,  Austin  B "        "  35 

Ford,  E.  R "        "  45 

Freedman,  Daniel  B "        "  19 

Fried,  S "        "  6 

Frost,  LeRoy "        "  15 

Fulle,  F.  W "        "  30 

Fuller,  William  B Guest. 

Galloway,  Chas.  T Table  No.  36 

Gardner,  Geo.  A "        "  27 

Gibson,  Wm.  H "        "  43 

Gilman,  Theodore  P "        "  31 

Goff,  John  W "        "  8 

Goldbach,  Arthur  G "        "  33 

Gombers,  Henry  B "        "  44 

Gray,  Geo.  R "        "  38 

Grattan,  Wm.  J "        "  13 

Grant,  Fred.  D Guest. 

Grifenhagen,  Max  S Table  No.  50 

Grimm,  Paul  H "       "  37 

Grieshaber,  C.  F "        "  33 

Greene,  John  Arthur "        "  17 

Greenhut,  B.J "        "  41 

Greenhut,  Jos.  B "        "  41 

Gruber,  Abraham "        "  11 

Gude,  Oscar  J "  26 

Guggenheim,  Murray "        "  16 
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Halstead,  Jacob    Table  No.  15 

Haldenstein,    Isidor " 

Hapgood,  Norman   " 

Hastings,  G.   F " 

Hatch,  Edward  B " 

Hatch,   Edw.   W " 

Haviland,  Merritt  E " 

"    Guest    " 

Hayes,  James  P " 

Hegeman,  Ben.  A.,  Jr " 

Helmuth,  Wm.  Tod " 

Hellman,  Geo.  S " 

Herzog,  Paul  M 

Herzog,  Sig " 

Herzog,  Edw.  N " 

Hewlett,  Geo.  A " 

Hicks,  F.  C " 

Hillman,   William    " 

Hirsch,  Morris  J " 

Hirsch,  W.  A " 

HlRSCHBERG,   M.    H " 

Hirschberg,    Harry.. " 

HlRSCHBERG,    STUART " 

Hitchcock,  J.  F " 

Hoe,  Wm.  A " 

Hoe,  Wm.  J " 

Hoe,  Alfred  J " 

Hollander,  Jos.  L " 

Homer,   Chas.   F " 

Huntington,  S.  V.  V " 

Hundley,  Oscar  R Guest. 

Hopson,  John Table  No.  39 

Hotchkiss,  Chas.   E " 

Howe,  William   D " 

Howe,  Benj " 

Howe,  Samuel  O " 

Houghton,  Jas.  W " 

Howell,  James  E " 

Hughson,  Walter " 

Humphrey,  A.  B " 

Hunter,  R.   H " 

Ivins,  Hon.  William  M Guest. 

Jackson,  William  H Table  No.    5 
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Jenkins,  J.  Alva  Table  No.  27 

Jenkinson,  Richard  C "        "    38 

Johnson,  C.  O "        "    49 

Jones,  Richard  Lloyd "        "    42 

Judd,  Geo.  M "        "      7 


Kaufmann,  Gustav  L. . . . 

Kavanagh,  Geo.  W 

Kenyon,  Robert  N 

Kendall,  Ralph   M 

Kendall,  Messmore   

Kent,  Henry  B 

Kilpatrick,   Ringland   F. 

Kilburn,  Chas.  F 

Kirkpatrick,  Thos 

Kirkpatrick,  John   

King,  William  Nephew.. 

Kitz,  A.  J 

Knapp,  Lucien 

Koch,   Frank    

Kudlich,   H.   C 


Laimbeer,  Francis  E Table  No 

Laimbeer,  John   " 

Latting,  Chas.  P " 

Latting,  Chas.  P.,  Jr " 

Lauterbach,   Edw " 

Lauterbach,    Alfred    " 

La  Tour,  Louis " 

Leaycraft,  J.  Edgar  " 

Leary,   William    " 

Lee,  Samuel   " 

Lehmaier,  James   S " 

Levy,  Leo   " 

Leventritt,  David   " 

Lewis,  Daniel " 

Link,   D.   C " 

Lippincott,  Harold  E " 

Lockman,  Fred'k  I " 

Lockman,  John  Q " 

Long,  KB " 

Lopez,  Dr.  Telemaco " 

Loveland,  Frank  C " 

Lowengard,   Otto    " 
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Maas,  Chas.  O Table  No.  26 

Maas,  Chas.  O.,  Guest "        "  26 

MacArthur,  Rev.  R.  S Guest. 

MacCracken,  Dr.  Henry  M Guest. 

March,  James  E Table  No.  48 

Marks,    Mr 40 

Marcus,  Samuel  8 

Marshall,  Louis  2I 

Marshall,  Louis,  Guest "  21 

Mason,  A.   T 23 

Mason,  Walter  41 

Matier,  Mason  T 43 

Mayer,  Hon.  Julius  M Guest. 

Mayer,  Henry  J Table  No.  13 

Maxwell,  William  H "  *7 

Melville,  Henry "  7 

Merriam,  Arthur  L "  9 

Merriam,  Arthur  L.,  Guest "        "  9 

CI                        a               «          «  "             "  q 

Merriam,  Arthur  L.,  Guest "        "  31 

Metz,  H.  A "        "  13 

Mills,  Gen'l  A.  L "        "  10 

Miller,  E.  M.  F "        "  37 

Millbank,  Albert  G "  2 

MlLLIKEN,    SETH    M "           "  15 

"    Jr "         "  15 

Mitchell,  Willard  A 34 

Montague,  William  P "  20 

Moore,   Chas.  A Guest. 

Morey,  L.  A Table  No.  27 

Morris,   Fred'k   P "        "  37 

Morris,  Robert  C "        "  34 

Morse,  Perley   "        "  34 

Moss,  Frank  "        "  8 

Moyer,  W.  L "       "  35 

MUHLFELDER,  DAVID "          "  13 

Murray,  James  C "        "  32 

Murray,  Robt.   A "        "  32 

McAleenan,  J.  A "  19 

McCook,  John  J "  29 

McCook,  Anson  G "       "  29 

McCook,  Philip  J "        "  29 

McCleary,  James  T Guest. 
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McDavitt,  John  J Table  No.  49 

McEvilly,  James  J "        "  50 

McGuire,  Edw.  J "       "  24 

McIntosh,  William  "       "  32 

McKenna,  John  T "       "  3 

McLaughlin,  Chester  B "  18 

McLellan,  Chas.  W "       "  3 

McLellan,  Hugh   "       "  3 

McMichael,  J.  Eugene "        "  4 

McMurtry,  John  E "        "  45 

MacRossie,  Allan    "        "  30 

McWhirter,   Hugh  L "        "  31 

Natham,   Harold    "        "  23 

Nicolson,  John "        "  35 

Nicholson,  John  E "       "  36 

Nussbaum,  Myer   "        "  13 

Odell,  Hon.  B.  B.,  Jr Guest. 

O'Gorman,  Jas.  A Table  No.  10 

Olcott,  W.  M.  K "        "  11 

Oliver,  William   H "        "  36 

Oppenheimer,   Sol "        "  42 

Oothout,  William   "        "  15 

Osborne,  W "        "  35 

Osgood,  Henry  B "        "  17 

Owen,  Mr.  "        "  31 

Paddock,  C.  H "        "  40 

Palmer,    Frank   L "        "  39 

Palmer,  Appleton  D "  12 

Parsons,  Herbert Guest. 

Partello,  D.J Table  No.  34 

Partello,  D.  J "        "  31 

Patrick,  Chas.  H "        "  14 

Phillips,  Jas.,  Jr "        "  35 

Piercy,  Henry  C "  3 

Plaut,  Leopold "        "  7 

Porter,  Gen'l  Horace Guest. 

Poole,  Franklin Table  No.  6 

Porter,  Eugene  H "        "  19 

Porter,  Wm.  H "        "  18 

Porter,  Wm.  H "        "  41 

Porter,  Fred'k  Phelps "        "  41 

Porter,  Wm.  Carroll "        "  41 

Potter,   Foster  F "        "  50 
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Press  Press  Table. 

Prentis,  Edw Table  No.  39 

Putzel,  Chas "  "  22 

Rau,   L.    S "  "  6 

Requa,  Leonard  F "  "  4 

Reynolds,    Geo.    H "  "  49 

Rich,  Adeleert  P "  "  16 

Richard,   E.  A "  "  16 

Richard,  Hamilton   "  "  15 

Rhoades,  John  Harsen "  2 

Rhodes,  Bradford   "  30 

Robertson,  Julius  6 

Robertson,  Albert "  6 

Robertson,  Samuel  E "  "  38 

Rogers,  W.  O.,  Jr "  "  9 

Rogers,  J.  H "  "  49 

Rogers,  Howard  J "  "  17 

Roche,  Spencer  S 8 

Russell,  Lindsay   "  "  34 

Sackett,  Henry  W "  "  24 

Savage,  Thos.  R "  "  49 

Saxe,  Martin   "  "  12 

Scott,  Francis  M "  "  10 

Schleicher,  John  A "  35 

Schleicher,  Wm "  "  35 

Scudder,  Townsend    "  "  37 

Seaman,  Louis  L "  "  3 

See,   Milton    "  "  18 

Seligman,  Isaac  N "  "  19 

Seybel,  F.  W "  "  3 

Sheldon,  Geo.   P "  "  12 

Sheffield,  Jas.  R "  "  12 

Sheridan,   W.   F "  "  3 

SlLKMAN,    THEO.    H "  "  30 

Sickles,  Daniel  E Guest. 

Simmons,  J.  Edward Table  No.  35 

Sillcocks,  Henry  "  "  5 

Smith,   Pierce  J "  "  1 

Smith,  R.  A.  C "  "  35 

Smith,  Jesse  M "  "  18 

Smith,  James  A "  "  18 

Speckles,   C.   A "  "  1 

Stannard,  Edw.  D "  "  40 
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Stern,  Abr Table  No.  16 

Stern,  Nathan  J "  6 

Stern,  Leopold  "   "  6 

Steger,  E.  M "   "  43 

Sternau,  Sigmund  "  7 

Stevens,  Edward  L "  17 

Stewart,  John  A "  49 

Stewart,  John  "        "  37 

Stolts,  Julius  W "  25 

Stover,  M.  L "        "  25 

Strauch,  Wm.  E "       "  36 

Styles,  Sam.  B "        "  2 

Sweet,  L.  W "        "  14 

Taylor,  Jos.  F "        "  38 

Terry,  Chas.  T "        "  24 

Ten  Eyck,  John  C "        "  30 

Tenbroeck,  Chas.  Warner "        "  29 

Thompson,  Robert  W.,  Jr "  20 

Thorne,  Rougier  "        "  37 

Tilford,  Frank "        "  2 

Tompkins,  A.  F "       "  49 

Towne,   Paul   R "        "  42 

Tremain,  Henry   Edwin Guest. 

Tremain,  Chas Table  No.  9 

Treat,  Charles  H Guest. 

Van  Wormer,  John  R Guest. 

Vreeland,  J.  C Table  No.  33 

Vrooman,  John  W "        "  19 

Von  Duhn,  Gus "        "  13 

Wainwright,  J.   Mayhew "        "  30 

Wakeman,  W.  F "  4 

Walbridge,  Wm.   DeL "        "  39 

Waldman,  Louis  I "        "  13 

Wandling,  James  L "        "  5 

Ward,  William  L Guest. 

Warner,  Donald  T Table  No.  39 

Waterman,  F.   D "        "  48 

Watson,  S.  S "       "  42 

Waycott,  Albert  "        "  32 

Webster,  J.  L "        "  5 

Weinberg,  Chas "       "  6 

Wells,   Fred'k   DeWitt "        "  23 
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Wentworth,  Thomas  F Table 

Werner,  Harold " 

West,  John  C " 

Whittle,   Thos.    W " 

Whitman,  Charles  S " 

Whitbeck,  Thomas  S " 

Wiggin,  Albert  H " 

Wilcox,  Wm.  R Table 

Wilcox,  Albert  A " 

Williams,   Benj.  A " 

Wilsey,  Frank  D 

Wilson,  Henry  R " 

WlNTHROP,    BRONSON " 

WOODHOUSE,    J.    S " 

Woodward,  S.  W " 

Woodward,  Collin  H " 

Wren,  Oliver  " 

Yearance,  James  " 

Younker,  Herman   " 

Young,  Chas.  H " 

Zeller,  Lorenz   " 

Zucker,  Peter " 
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Ladies,  Guests  of  the  Members  of  The  Republican 
Club  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


Annan,  Mrs.  John Table  No.  6 

Anderson,  Mrs.  A.  A "  "  i 

Anderson,  Mrs.   Cornelia "  12 

Allen,  Mrs.  James  A "  "  11 

Bach,  Miss "  "  10 

Batcheller,  Mrs.  Geo.  C "  "  4 

Bevin,  Mrs.  L.  A "  "  7 

Bevin,  Mrs.  A.  Avery 7 

Blanchard,  Mrs.  James  A "  "  2 

Bloom ingdale,  Mrs.  Edw "  "  10 

Bonheur,  Mrs.  Lucien  L "  "  10 

Bramner,  Mrs.  Samuel  K "  "  5 

Breckinridge,  Miss  Lee 2 

Bullowa,  Miss  Emilie  M "  "  12 

Burt,  Mrs.  G.  H "  "  6 

Caldwell,  Mrs.   Alexander 4 

Carrington,  Mrs.  Henry  P "  "  3 

Claflin,  Mrs.  Arthur  B "  "  1 

Collins,  Mrs "  "  9 

Davies,  Mrs.  John  R "  "  9 

Deeves,  Richard,  Guest "  12 

(I                          <<                            <c  "  "  -0 

<i                     it                       11  it  "  T2 

Destardin,  Mrs.  E.  M "  "  13 

Dexter,  Mrs.  H.  C "  "  n 

Dorsett,  Miss  "  "  6 

Evans,  Mrs.  Richard "  "  9 

Farnum,   Miss   Flora "  "  13 

Felsinger,  Miss  "  "  5 

Flagler,  Mrs.  John  H "  3 

Foster.  Mrs.  Walter  C "  "  13 

Freedman,  Mrs.  Belle "  "  10 

Fried,  Mrs.  S "  "  10 


LADIES,  GUESTS  OF  THE  MEMBERS 

Gibson,  Mrs.  W.  H Table  No.  7 

Gibson,  Miss  H.  De  Q "  "  7 

Gilman,  Mrs.   Theodore  P "  "  4 

Goessling,  Miss  Anna  L "  "  4 

Haldenstein,  Mrs.  I "  "  10 

Haskell,  Mrs.  Henry  C "  "  3 

Hatch,  Mrs.  E.  B "  "  6 

Hellman,  Mrs.  Frances "  "  8 

Hellman,   Mrs.   Geo.    S "  "  8 

Herzog,  Mrs.   Paul  M "  "  8 

Herzog,  Mrs.   Edw.   N "  '  8 

Herrick,  Miss  "  "  2 

Hirsch,  Mrs.   Morris  J "  "  8 

Hitchcock,  Mrs.  J.  F "  "  4 

Howe,  Mrs.    Samuel  O "  "  6 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Wm.  H "  "  5 

Jackson,  Miss  S.  L "  "  5 

Jones,  Mrs.  Oliver  Livingston "  "  11 

Jones,  Miss  Louise "  "  11 

Jones,  Miss  Rosalie  G "  "  11 

Kaufman,  Mrs.  R.  W "  "  13 

Kendall,  Mrs.   Messmore "  "  8 

Kendall,  Mrs.   Ralph   M "  "  7 

Kent,  Mrs "  "  12 

Knapp,  Mrs.   Lucien "  "  13 

Koch,  Mrs.  Frank "  "  g 

Lauterbach,  Mrs.  Edward "  "  10 

Leaycraft,  Mrs.  J.  Edgar "  "  1 

Lewengard,  Mrs.  Otto "  "  8 

Lewis,  Miss  "  "  13 

Lindauer,  Miss "  "  8 

Lowenstein,   Miss   "  "  8 

Marshall,  Mrs.  Louis "  "  8 

McDavitt,  Mrs.  John  J "  "  6 

Merriam,  Mrs.  Arthur  L "  "  3 

Merriam,  Mrs.  Walter  B "  "  3 

Miller,  Mrs.  E.  M.  F "  "  1 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Willard  A "  "  9 

Montague,  Mrs.  Wm.  P "  "  9 

Morris,  Mrs.  Fred'k  P "  "  1 

Morris,  Miss  Leila   E "  "  1 
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Morrell,  Mrs.  A.  C Table  No.    3 

Murray,  Miss  Catherine "        "    n 


Osborne,  Mrs.  W. . 
Osgood,  Mrs.  H.  B. 


Patrick,  Mrs.  Chas.  H. 

Plaut,  Mrs.  Leopold 

Porter,  Mrs.  Eugene  H. 

Porter,  Mrs.  Eva  H 

Porter,  Mrs.  Wm.  H 

Potter,  Mrs.  Foster  F. . . 


Quimby,  Miss  Harriet 


Rau,  Mrs.  L.   S 

Recard,  Miss  Eleanor.  . . . 
Rindskapf,  Mrs.  Chas.  S. 
Robertson,  Mrs.  Albert.  . . 

Rogers,  Mrs.  J.   H 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Howard  J 

Rogers,  Miss  M.  S 


Salter,  Mrs.   Sumner 

scheuerman,  mrs.  henry  l. 
Shepard,  Mrs.  O.  Atherton.  . 

Sillcocks,   Mrs.   Henry 

Sleicher,  Mrs.  William 

Sleicher,  Miss  

Smith,  Mrs.  Jane  M 

Squires,  Mrs.  R.  C 

Starkey,  Mrs.  Edward 

Steele,  Miss  Lila 

Sternau,   Mrs.    Sigmund 

Stern,  Mrs.  Leopold 

Stewart,  Mrs.  John  A 


Tompkins.  Mrs.  A.  F... 
Tremain,  Mrs.  Charles. 


Wandling,  Mrs.  James  L. 

Weinberg,  Mrs.  Chas 

West,  Mrs.  John  C 

Williams,  Mrs.  Benj.  A. . 

Williams,   Miss    

Wren,  Mrs.  Oliver 


2 

4 

6 
10 

4 
5 
7 
9 


12 

4 
8 
12 
7 
4 
1 

4 
8 

7 

5 

2 

2 

11 

9 

7 

2 

10 

10 

6 

13 
3 

5 

12 

11 

5 

5 

9 


flfcenu 

Huitres 

Tortue  verte  claire 

Bisque  de  crevettes 

Radis         Olives         Celeri         Amandes  Salees 

Coquilles  de  kingfish  gratinees 

Salade  de  concombres 

Mousse  de  volaille  a.  la  Venitienne 

Tournedos  de  filet,  sauce  aux  champignons  frais 

Pointes  d'asperges  a.  la  creme 

Pommes  de  terre,  Parisienne 

Sorbet  de  fantaisie 

Canard  a.  tete  rouge  roti 

Riz  sauvage   frit         Gelee  de  groseilles 

Salade  de  saison 

Glaces  assorties 

Petits  fours  Fruits 

Cafe 


G.  H.  Mumms's  Extra  Dry 
G.  H.  Mumm's  Selected  Brut 
Appolinaris        White  Rock 

Eden  Cigars  and  Cigarettes  especially 
Imported  for  this  banquet 


Music  by  Bent's  Guard  Band 


DIAGRAM  OF  BANQUET  TABLES 
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OCCUPANTS  OF  BOXES 


Box 
No. 

I  William    Einstein. 

3    Mrs.  "William  R.  Leonard. 
Mrs.   Droste. 
Miss  L.   Steele. 
Miss  Lee  Breckenridge. 
Mrs.   Topp. 

5    Mrs.      James      A.      Blan- 
chard. 

Mrs.   William   Sleicher. 

Miss   Sleicher. 

Miss   Herrick. 

Miss  Harriet  Quimby. 

Mrs.   W.   Osborne. 

7    Mrs.  Theodore  P.  Gilman. 
Miss  Anna  L.   Goessling. 
Mrs.   Eugene '  H.  Porter. 
Mrs.   Howard  J.    Rogers. 
Mrs.   Sumner  Salter. 
Miss    Eleanor   Recard. 

9    Mrs.  Frederick  P.  Morris. 
Miss  Leila   E.   Morris. 
Mrs.   A   A.   Anderson. 
Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Claflin. 
Mrs.    E.   M.   F.   Miller 

II  Mrs.    J.    F.    Hitchcock. 
Mrs.    Alexander   Caldwell. 
Mrs.    George    C.    Batchel- 

ler. 

13    Mrs.  E.  W.  Bloomingdale. 

Mrs.    Belle   Freedman. 

Miss  Bach. 

Mrs.  Edward  Lauterbach. 

Mrs.  Lucien  L.   Bonheur. 
15    Mrs.   I.   Haldenstein. 

Mrs.  Sigmund  Sternau. 

Mrs.   Leopold   Plaut. 

Mrs.  Leopold  Stern. 

Mrs.   S.   Fried. 
17    Henry    Birrell,    Guest. 
19    Mrs.   J.   Edgar  Leaycraft. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Rogers. 
21    Mrs.  John  C.  West. 

Mrs.   H.   C.   Dexter. 

Mrs.      Oliver      Livingston 
Jones. 

Miss   Louise  Jones. 

23    Miss      Rosalie      Gardiner 
Jones. 

Miss  Catherine  Murray. 

Mrs.   Jane   M.    Smith. 

Mrs.   James  A.   Allen. 
25    Mrs.    Albert    Robertson. 

Mrs.    Charles    Weinberg. 

Mrs.   L.   S.   Rau. 

Mrs.    Kent. 

Mrs.    Cornelia   Anderson. 

Miss   Emilie   M.   Bullowa. 


Box 
No. 
2    Mrs.  William  H.  Jackson. 

Miss   S.   L.   Jackson. 

Mrs.   Samuel   K.    Brenner. 

Mrs.    Henry   Sillcocks. 
4    Mrs.    Benjamin    A.    Will- 
iams. 

Miss   Williams. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Wandling. 

Miss  Felsinger. 

Mrs.   Eva  H.   Porter. 
6    Mrs.    Charles   Tremain. 

Mrs.    Hanry    P.    Carring- 
ton. 

Mrs.  John  H.   Flagler. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Morrill. 
8.    Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Merriam. 

Mrs.   Walter  B.   Merriam. 

Mrs.    Henry   C.   Haskell. 
10    Richard    Deeves,    Guest. 

Richard    Deeves,    Guest. 

Richard   Deeves,   Guest. 
12    Mrs.    Charles   H.    Patrick. 

Mrs.   John   Annan. 

Miss   Dorsett. 

Mrs.   Edward  B.   Hatch. 
14    Mrs.   George  H.   Burt. 

Mrs.    Samuel   O.    Howe. 

Mrs.   John  A.    Stewart. 

Mrs.   John   J.    McDavitt. 
16    Mrs.  L   A.   Bevin. 

Mrs.   A.   Avery   Bevin. 

Mrs.   William   H.   Porter. 

Mrs.    Edward    Starkey. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Rogers. 
18    Mrs.   Ralph  M.  Kendall. 

Mrs.  W.   H.  Gibson. 

Miss   Honore   De    Q.    Gib- 
son. 

Mrs.    O.    Atherton    Shep- 
ard. 
20    Mrs.    Louis  Marshall. 

Mrs.    Messmore    Kendall. 

Mrs.   Paul  M.   Herzog. 

Mrs.   Otto  Lowengard. 

Mrs.    Edward   N.    Herzog. 

Mrs.    Henry    S.    Scheuer- 
man. 
22    Mrs.    Frances    Hellman. 

Miss    Lowenstein. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Hellman. 

Mrs.     Charles     S.     Rinds- 
kopf. 

Mrs.    Morris    J.    Hirsch. 

Miss  Lindauer. 
24    Mrs.     William     P.     Mon- 
tague. 

Mrs.  Frank  Koch. 

Mrs.   R.   C.   Squires. 

Mrs.    Richard    Evans. 

Mrs.   Willard  A.   Mitchell. 

Mrs.   Oliver  Wren. 

Mrs.   Foster   F.   Potter. 

Mrs.   John   R.    Davles. 


GENTLEMEN'S  TABLES 


Press. 
American. 
Associated    Press. 
Publishers'   Press. 
City    News    Assoc'n. 


Herald. 

Times. 

Tribune. 

World. 

Sun. 


Pierre   J.    Smith. 
C.    A.    Spreckels. 
Samuel  Lee. 
George  A.   Hewlett. 
John    Q.    Lockmann. 


Edwin    W.    Ashley. 
Hendon    Chubb. 
Fred'k    J.    Loekman. 
Wm.    Tod    Helmuth. 


Prank    Tilford. 
Henry    R.    Wilson. 
John   Harsen   Rhoades 
Samuel    D.    Styles. 


A.    A.    Anderson. 
Albert    G.    Millbank. 
J.    Edgar   Leaycraft. 
Robert    E.    Dowling. 


Henry    Birrell. 
Peter  J.    Dooling. 
Harold    E.    Lippincott. 
Henry    Clay    Piercy. 
John    T.    McKenna. 
Fred   W.    Seybel. 
W.    F.    Sheridan. 


Howard    Conkling. 
A.    B.   Humphrey. 
Frank    C.    Loveland. 
Hugh    McLellan. 
Charles   W.    McLellan. 
Louis    L.    Seaman. 
F.   C.    Hicks. 


J.    F.    Hitchcock. 
Robert    Ansley. 
Eugene    H.    Conklin. 
Leonard    F.    Requa. 
Henry    C.    Conger. 


D.    C.    Link. 

J.    Eugene   McMlchael. 

Wilbur    F.    Wakeman. 

D.    J.    Partello. 

S.    W.    Woodward. 


James  L.   Wandling. 
Walter   Hughson. 
J.   L.  Webster. 
William   Felsinger. 


Benjamin  A.   Williams 
Henry    Sillcocks. 
Samuel    K.    Bremner. 
William    H.    Jackson. 


Leopold    Stern. 
Nathan  J.    Stern. 
S.    Fried. 
Harold    Werner. 
Franklin    Poole. 


Julius    Robertson. 
Albert    Robertson. 
Charles    Weinberg. 
L.  S.  Rau. 


Isidor    Haldenstein. 
Sigmund    Sternau. 
Leopold   Plaut. 
Henry   Melville. 


Edward    H.    Fallows. 
Otis    H.    Cutler. 
George   M.   Judd. 
William    Conover. 


Frank   Moss. 
John    W.    Goff. 
Spencer    S.    Roche. 
Charles    E.    Bruce. 


Howard    Duffleld. 
Samuel    Marcus. 
John    Laimbeer. 
Francis    E.    Laimbeer. 


Arthur   L.    Merriam. 
Charles   Tremain. 
Henry    P.    Carrington. 
Wm.    O.    Rogers,    Jr. 
Chas.    P.    Latting. 


Chas.    P.    Latting,    Jr. 
Arthur      L.     Merriam. 

Guest. 
Arthur      L.     Merriam, 

Guest. 


John    Proctor    Clarke. 
A.    L.    Mills. 
Allan    C.    Bakewell. 
Alexander  D.    Cambell 


James    A.    Blanchard. 
Francis  M.   Scott. 
James  A.   O'Gorman. 
James    Fitzgerald. 


W.   M.    K.   Olcott. 
Mortimer    C.    Addoms. 
Henry    Bischoff. 
Abraham  Gruber. 


William  T.    Bull. 
William    R.    Willcox. 
J.    George    Flammer. 
Alexander   Caldwell. 


Robert    H.    Hunter. 
George  P.    Sheldon. 
Sumner    Ballard. 
William    Einstein. 


William    Deary. 
Jas.   R.    Sheffield. 
Martin    Saxe. 


Myer    Nussbaum. 
George    D.    Cross. 
Henry  J.   Mayer. 
David    Muhlfelder. 
William   J.    Grattan. 


George   W.    Kavanagh 
Gus.    Von   Duhn. 
Joseph    P.    Coughlin. 
Louis  J.   Waldman. 
H.   A.   Metz. 


Charles   F.    Homer. 
Charles    H.    Patrick. 
George   H.   Burt. 
Samuel  O.   Howe. 
R.    Clarence    Dorsett. 
John   Annan. 


Edward   B.    Hatch. 
Robert   Annan. 
Albert    A.    Wilcox. 
D.  W.   Sweet. 
Joseph    W.    Congdon. 


Charles    H.    Young. 
Hamilton    Richards. 
William    Oothout. 
Jacob  Halstead. 
S.   M.    Milliken. 


Frank   R.    Crumbie. 
B.    D.   Fairchild. 
Le   Roy   Frost. 
George    B.    Crumbie. 
S.   M.   Milliken,   Jr. 


Morris   J.    Hirsch. 
David    Deventritt. 
Adelbert    P.    Rich. 
E.   A.    Richard. 


Murry    Guggenheim. 
Abraham   Stern. 
Wm.    Nephew    King. 
W.    A.    Hirsch. 


John    Arthur    Greene. 
William    H.    Maxwell. 
Edward    L.    Stevens. 
Charles  P.    Batt. 
C.    Strawder    Batt. 


Nicholas    Maray    But- 
ler. 

Howard  J.   Rogers. 
H.   B.   Osgood. 
A.    S.    Downiig. 
Frank   A.    Fitzpatriek. 


William    H.    Porter. 
Albert    H.    Wiggin. 
Chaster   B.    McLaugh- 
lin. 

Edward   W.    Hatcn. 
James    W.    Houghton. 


FranK    L.    Crawford. 
Robert   N.    Kenyon. 
L.    A..   Revin. 
Jec-se  M.  Smith. 
Milton  See. 
James  A.   Smith. 


William   N.    Cohen. 

Thomas       F.        Went- 

worth. 
Eugene  H.   Porter. 
George   C.    Batcheller. 
John  W.   Vrooman. 


William    Carr. 
J.    A.    McAleenan. 
Edward   R.   Finch. 
Isaac   N.    Seligman. 
E.    W.    Bloomingdale. 
Daniel   B.    Freedman. 


Robert  W.    Thompson, 

Jr. 
Louis  F.    Dodd. 
John   C.   West. 
Lucien   Knapp. 


Read   Benedict. 
William   P.    Montague. 
Frank  Koch. 
Flamen   B.   Candler. 
Edward   F.    Brush. 


Louis   Marshall. 
Louis  Marshall.   Guest 
Paul  M.   Herzog. 
Sig.    Herzog. 
Alfred    Lauterbach. 


Edward  N.   Herzog. 
Otto    Lowengard. 
Henry   L.   Scheuerman 
Messmore    Kendall. 
George   S.    Hellman. 


Philip  Block. 
Lorenz   Zeller. 
A.  J.  Kitz. 
H.  C.  Kudlich. 


Charles  Putzel. 
James  S.   Lemaier. 
George  C.   Austin. 
George  S.  Edgell. 


Lucien   L.   Bonheur. 
Edward    Lauterbach. 
Fred'k    DeWitt   Wells. 
James  Yereance. 
Harold    Nathan. 
Leo  Levy. 

Gustav  L.    Kaufman. 
Appleton    D.    Palmer. 


Nathaniel    A.    Elsberg. 
A.   T.  Mason. 
Bainbridge   Colby. 
William    J.    Chamber- 
lain. 
William   Cahn. 
G.    F.   Hastings. 


Merritt    E.    Haviland. 

Merritt    E.  Haviland, 

Guest. 

Edward    J.  McGuire. 

Charles    S.  Whitman. 


John   A.   Dutton. 
Henry   W.    Sackett. 
John  S.   Durand. 
Charles   T.    Terry. 


M.  L.  Stover. 
Emanuel    Blumensteil. 
Charles  M.   Demond. 
Julius  W.    Stolts. 


S.   V.   V.   Huntington. 
Herbert  Adams. 
Frank   Brookfield. 
John   H.    Flagler. 


Charles   O.    Maas. 
Geo.  W.  Adams. 
Frank    T.    Fitzgerald. 
Oscar  J.  Gude. 


Alexander   Clark. 
William   Darrow,  Jr. 
Louis  La  Tour. 
R.   F.    Kilpatrick. 


L.   A.    Morey. 
David    R.    Crounse. 
George   A.    Gardner. 
J.    Alva   Jenkins. 
William   Hillman. 


William 
Guest. 

William 
Guest. 

William 
Guest. 


Hillman, 
Hillman, 


Hillman, 


Richard  Deeves. 

Richard  Deeves,  Guest 

Richard  Deeves,  Guest 

Richard  Deeves,  Guest 


Richard  Deeves,  Guest 
Richard  Deeves,  Guest 
Richard  Deeves,  Guest 
Richard  Deeves,  Guest 


Anson    G.    McCook. 
Henry  R.    De   Milt. 
Philip   J.    McCook. 
John    J.    McCook. 


Charles    Warren    Ten- 
broeck. 

M.  H.  Hirschberg. 
Harry  Hirschberg. 
Stuart    Hirschberg. 


Bradford    Rhodes. 
R.    G.   Brewer. 
P.   W.   Fulle. 
Allan  MacRossie. 
Theo.    H.    Silkman. 


J.       Mayhew       Wain- 

wright. 
Francis  M.   Carpenter. 
John   C.    Ten   Eyck. 


Theo.    P.    Gilman. 
Joseph    L.     Hollander. 
Mr.    Owen. 

Hugh    L.    McWhirter. 
Bronson    Winthrop. 


James    Carroll. 
Arthur   L.    Merriam. 

Guest. 
Arthur    L.    Merriam. 

Guest. 


William    Mcintosh. 
F.    W.    Brazier. 
J.    Alexander    Brown. 
Albert   Waycott. 
Edward  G.   Buchanan. 


Benjamin      A.      Hege- 

man,   Jr. 
Robert  A.    Murray. 
James   C.    Murray. 


J.   C.  Vreeland. 
C.    F.    Grieshaber. 
George    Cromwell. 
Arthur    G.    Goldbach. 


Thomas  W.  Whittle. 
Ferdinand  R.  Bain. 
Ferdinand      R.      Bain, 

Guest. 
Lawrence  B.   Elliman. 


Robert   C.    Morris. 
Lindsay    Russell. 
Perley  Morse. 
Willard    A.    Mitchell. 
Oliver   Wren. 


G.     H.     Crawford, 
G.     H.     Crawford, 

Guest. 
G.     H.     Crawford, 

Guest. 


John   A.   Sleicher. 
William    Sleicher. 
Austin    B.    Fletcher. 
Jas.   Phillips,   Jr. 
John    Nicolson. 


G.   Baumann. 

R.   A.   C.   Smith. 

W.   L..   Moyer. 

J.    Edward    Simmons. 

W.   Osborne. 


William   H.    Oliver. 
Charles   T.    Galloway. 
William   A.    Hoe. 
John    E.    Nicholson. 


William  J.   Hoe. 
William   E.    Strauch. 
Richard    T.    Davles. 
Alfred  J.  Hoe. 


John  Stewart. 
A.   B.   Bierck. 
E.   M.   L.   Ehlers. 
Fred'k    P.    Morris. 


E.  M.  F.  Miller. 
Rougier  Thorne. 
Paul  H.  Grimm. 
Townsend    Scudder. 


Richard    C.    Jenkinson 
George  R.   Gray. 
J.    W.    Barlow. 
Samuel   E.    Robertson. 


Charles    F.    Kilburn. 
Amzi   T.  Dodd. 
James    E.    Howell. 
Joseph    F.    Taylor. 


F.    Farnsworth. 

Alfred   H.    Chappel. 

James  Boyle. 

William    De    L.    Wal- 
bridge. 


John  Hopson. 
Edward    Prentis. 
Frank   L.    Palmer. 
Donald    T.    Warner. 


James  P.  Hayes. 
Archibald    Beresford. 
Fred  W.  Clark. 
Herman   Tounker. 


Mr.    Marks. 

C.    H.    Paddock. 

E.  W.   Addis. 

Edward    D.    Stannard. 


B.   J.   Greenhut. 

Joseph  B.   Greenhut. 

Dr.  William    H.  Porter 

Frederick  Phelps  Por- 
ter. 


William    Carroll    Por- 
ter. 
Walter   Mason. 
John    Kirkpatrick. 
Thomas    Kirkpatrick. 


Robert  J.  Collier. 
Norman    Hapgood. 
Richard    Lloyd    Jones. 
Irving  P.   Favor. 


Paul    R.    Towne. 
S.   S.   Watson. 
J.    S.    Woodhouse. 
Sol.    Oppenheimer. 


William   H.   Gibson. 
Clarence    G.    Dresser. 
E.  M.   Steger. 
Thomas    S.    Whitbeck. 


William   D.    Howe. 
Benjamin  Howe. 
Mason  T.   Matier. 
Frederick   H.    Denman 


Robert    Grier    Cooke. 
James    S.    Barcus. 
James  J.  Duffy, 
James  A.   Allen. 


Peter  Zucker. 
Daniel    Lewis. 
Henry   B.   Gombers. 
Henry    Farnum. 


Lynn   J.    Arnold. 
E.    R.    Ford. 
Charles   E.    Hotchkiss. 
Henry   B.    Kent. 


George  K.  Diller. 
John    E.    McMutry. 
Theo.    B.    Booraem. 
J.   Arthur  Booth. 


A.   L.   Canneld. 

Theodore    Elixman. 

Ferdinand   E.   M.   Bul- 
lowa, 

Ernest  E.  M.  Bullowa 


Henry  Clinton  Backus 
James  E.   March. 
F.    D.    Waterman. 
W.  I.   Ferris. 


Leroy  B.   Crane. 
Thomas  R.   Savage. 
Frank  M.   Crane. 
J.   H.   Rogers. 


Ralph    M.    Kendall. 
John    A.    Stewart. 
John    J.    McDavitt. 
George    H.    Reynolds. 


James    J.    McEvilly. 
Edmond    C.    Alger. 
Gyulo    Armeny. 
Frank    D.    Wilsey. 
Ernest   F.    Eilert. 
Colin    H.    Woodward. 


James   Deitrick. 
Dr.    Telemaco    Lopez. 
John  R.   Davies. 
Foster  F.    Potter. 
Max    S.    Grifenhagen. 


E.    G.    Broennuman. 
W.   H.    Broennuman. 
Mr.    Christman. 
E.    B.    Long. 


C    O.    Johnson. 
A.   F.    Tompkins. 
A.    C.    Chase. 
Wm.  B.   Chase. 


Wm.  Chadbourne 
M.  O.  Chadbourne 


H.  G.  Bond 


LADIES'  TABLES 


Mrs.    J.    Edgar    Leay- 
craft. 

Mrs.       Frederick       P. 

Morris. 
Miss   Leila   E.    Morris. 


Mrs.    M.    S.    Rogers. 

Mrs.    A.    A.    Anderson. 

Mrs.    Arthur    B.    Claf- 
lin. 

Mrs.   E.  M.   F.   Miller. 


Miss  Leila  Steele. 

Miss       Lee       Breckin- 
ridge. 

Mrs.    James    A.    Blan- 
chard. 


Mrs.  William  Sleicher. 

Miss   Sleicher. 

Miss    Herrick. 

Miss    Harriet   Quimby. 

Mrs.    W.    Osborne. 


Mrs.    Arthur    L.    Mer- 
riam. 

Mrs.    Walter    B.    Mer- 
riam. 

Mrs.    Henry    C.    Has- 
kell. 


Mrs.        Charles       Tre- 
main. 

Mrs.     Henry    P.     Car- 
rington. 

Mrs.   John  H.   Flagler. 

Mrs.    A.    C.    Morrill. 


Mrs.  Theodore  P.  Gil- 
man. 

Miss  Anna  L.  Goes- 
sling. 

Mrs.    J.    F.    HitchcocK. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Cald- 
well. 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Osgood 


Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Por- 
ter. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Bat- 
cheller. 

Mrs.  Howard  J.  Rog- 
ers. 

Mrs.    Sumner   Salter. 

Miss    Eleanor    Recard. 


Mrs.  William  H.  Jack- 
son. 

Miss    S.    L.    Jackson. 

Mrs.  Samuel  K.  Brem- 
ner. 

Mrs.    Henry    Sillcocks. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  A. 
Williams. 


Miss    Williams. 
Mrs.  James  L.  Wand- 
ling. 
Miss    Felsinger. 
Mrs.   Eva  H.  Porter. 


Mrs.    Charles    H.    Pat- 
rick. 

Mrs.    John    Annan. 

Miss  Dorsett. 

Mrs.         Edward         B. 
Hatch. 


Mrs.    George   H.   Burt. 

Mrs.  Samuel  O.  Howe. 

Mrs.   John  A.  Stewart. 

Mrs.    John   J.    McDav- 
itt. 


Mrs.    L.    A.   Bevin. 

Mrs.   A.   Avery  Bevin. 

Mrs.    William   H.   Por- 
ter. 

Mrs.  Edward  Starkey. 

Mrs.   J.    H.    Rogers. 


Mrs.    Ralph    M.    Ken- 
dall. 
Mrs.   W.    H.   Gibson. 

Miss     Honore     De     Q. 
Gibson. 

Mrs.        O.        Atherton 
Shepard. 


Mrs.    Louis    Marshall. 

Mrs.  Messmore  Ken- 
dall. 

Mrs.    Paul   M.    Herzog. 

Mrs.    Otto   Lowengard. 

Mrs.  Edward  N.  Her- 
zog. 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Scheu- 
erman. 


Mrs.  Prances  Hell- 
man. 

Miss    Lowenstein. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Hell- 
man. 

Mrs.Charles  S.  Rinds- 
kopf. 

Mrs.  Morris  J.  Hirsch. 

Miss    Lindauer. 


Mrs.  William  P.   Mon- 
tague. 

Miss  Collins. 

Mrs.  Frank    Koch. 

Mrs.  R.    C.    Squires. 

Mrs.  Richard    Evans. 


Mrs.    Willard    A.    Mit- 
chell. 
Mrs.   Oliver  Wren. 
Mrs.  Foster  F.  Potter. 
Mrs.    John    R.    Davies. 


Mrs.    I.    Haldenstein. 

Mrs.  Sigmund  Ster- 
nau. 

Mrs.    Leopold   Plaut. 

Mrs.    Leopold    iStern. 

Mrs.   S.   Fried. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Blooming- 
dale. 


Mrs.    Belle    Freedman. 

Miss   Bach. 

Mrs.    Edward   Lauter- 

bach. 
Mrs.    Edward    Lauter- 

bach,    Guest. 
Mrs.    Lucien    L.    Bon- 

heur. 


Mrs.  John  C.  West. 

Mrs.    H.   C.    Dexter. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Livingston 
Jones. 

Miss    Louise    Jones. 


Miss  Rosalie  Gardiner 
Jones. 

Miss    Catherine    Mur- 
ray. 

Mrs.   Jane   M.    Smith. 

Mrs.    James   A.    Allen. 


Mrs.     Albert     Robert- 

y^^V 

Miss  Emilie   M.   Bullo 

son,                                            i 

f            X 

wa. 

Mrs.      Charles      Wein-        1 

r               \ 

Richard   Deeves, 

berg.                                        f 

J2      ) 

Guest. 

Mrs.   L.   S.   Rau.                    1 

Richard    Deeves, 

Mrs.    Kent.                               % 

# 

Guest. 

Mrs.    Cornelia    Ander-         " 

^                    J 

Richard    Deeves, 

son. 

x^  ^y 

Gue3t. 

Miss  Flora    Farnum. 

Mrs.  Lucien    Knapp. 

Mrs.  "Walter  Foster. 

Miss  Lewis. 


Mrs.  A.  F.  Tompkins. 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Kaufman. 
Mrs.   E.   M.   Desjardin. 
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